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TERESA TITIENS. 


OR fifteen years together Mademoiselle Titiens 
has been reigning in undisputed supremacy at 

Her Majesty’s as the Prima Donna Assoluta. Through- 
out the whole of that time her popularity has remained 
unclouded. She was recognised, at her first coming, 
upon the instant, as something more than what, in the 
conventional way, is often spoken of glibly as an 
acquisition. Her style was perceived to be of the 
noblest and loftiest, even when she first stepped upon 
‘the boards of John Nash’s now vanished Opera-house 
in the Haymarket. 
advanced calmly to the position held in succession 
before her advent by such peerless Queens of Song as 
Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and Viardot-Garcia—each, in 
turn, acknowledged at her coming and going as unap- 
proachable. There had been rumours of fair promise 
no doubt by which her approach had, with a trumpet 
note or two, been opportunely heralded. The success 
achieved by her at the Austrian capital immediately 
before her approach to London was elearly unmistake- 
able. Nevertheless, for all that, her début came upon 
the opera-goers of Mayfair and Belgravia very much 
indeed as a surprise. There wag the liveliest and 
happiest expectation, but it was not an over-confident 
expectation. The courageous matiager at Her Majesty’s 
at that time was Mr. Benjamin Lumley, an ex- 
Solicitor turned Musical Director, @ man of exquisite 
taste and of exceptionally daring enterprise. For six- 
teen years together he had then been presiding over the 
fortunes of Her Majesty’s Theatre—for the last ten 
of those years under difficulties that were not only 
extraordinary, but simply unparalleled. Upon his 
assuming the direction, in 1842, there had been only 
one Italian Opera-house in the metropolis. For half- 
a-dozen seasons he conducted that great establishment 
without the worry of anything like vexatious rivalry, 
without the over-stress or incentive of excessive com- 
petition. Suddenly, however, in the winter of 1846-47, 
that halcyon position of things was darkened over, the 
management being threatened for a time with utter 
destruction. Headed by Costa, the prince of Con- 
ductors, the whole Company of Her Majesty’s, includ- 
ing among them Grisi, Mario, Lablache; and a throng 
of other leading singers, only second to those in their 
celebrity, went over in a body to range themselves 
under the direction of Mr. Frederick Gye, at Covent 
Garden. They were accompanied ew masse by the 
whole of the exquisitely skilled and disciplined members 
of the Chorus and of the Orchestra. That critical 
juncture in the history of Her Majesty’s Theatre we 
have already incidently alluded to-in the course of our 
remarks upon the career of Michael Balfe, the com- 


poser. For, as we there took occasion to observe, Mr. 


Lumley was mainly helped in a practical way to tide 
over the imminent difficulties of his position by the 
indomitable energy, the admirable tact, the exhila- 
rating self-possession and the persistent determination of 
Balfe as the Conductor entrusted by him with the 
delicate and responsible task of improvising, at one 
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| and the same time, an entirely new chorus and an 
| entirely new orchestra-ful of instrumental performers, 
| At that turning-point in the operatic annals of the 
British Capital, an incident occurred which came 
distinctly in aid of the manager who had been thus 
alarmingly deserted and opposed. On Tuesday, the 
4th May, 1847, there appeared, for the first time, before 
the footlights of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale. The doors of the house, 
instead of being deserted, were besieged. On Tuesday, 
the 6th of the preceding April, Mr. Gye had first 
opened Covent Garden Theatre as a grand operatic 
establishment. .He had around him there the old 
favourites; but he had no such novelty, as the old 
| opera-house had to present to the public by way of 
counter attraction. At a later period, Mr. Lumley was 
fortunate enough to secure as a new débutante of 
surprising excellence, the memorable cantatrice, Maria 
Piccolomini. Immediately before the close of his 
career as an Operatic Manager, however, Mr. Lumley 
was enabled to bring forward a Songstress who, in one 
respect, we mean in the prolongation of her fame and 
popularity, was beyond all her predecessors as débutantes 
under his management. His last season in that parti- 
eular was beyond all triumphant. Its inauguration 
was magnificent—it was even historical. For, on the 
opening night, the new soprano we are now referring 
to made her first appearance and—what was yet more 
remarkable—did so in the presence of the sovereign. 
Teresa Tietjeins, or, according to the Anglicised 
spelling of the name, Titiens, was born in 1834, at 
Hambutg, on the Elbe, just midway between Denmark 
and Hanover. She came of a race that in its origin 
was Hungarian. From her childhood upwards, her 
voice was especially noticeable for its sweetness and 
its resonance. It was so noticeable for these qualities, 
that it attracted the attention of those who were 
musical teachers by profession. Their commendations 
were so marked by evidences of enthusiasm, that 
the little girl’s parents were determined: at last to 
devote her powers, thenceforward, systematically, to the 
operatic stage, after she had undergone the requisite 
amount of training and general preparation. Her 
studies were entered upon with all possible care, and 
were condueteéd, in the course of time, to the most 
successful eofelusion. At fifteen —an surely 
evidencing, of her part, a very exceptional precocity— 
she appeared, for the first time, before the lovers of 
the Italian opera in her native place. Her début thus 
at Hamburg, in 1840, was as the heroine or title- 
character in Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia. From the 
Elbe she went southwards to the Maine, where she 
appeared with even greater success at that central 
point of Frankfort, situated just midway between 
Hesse, Nassau,and Darmstadt. Thence she advanced, 
after a series of triumphs that secured to her betimes 
the semblance, at least, of a continental reputation, 
until she obtained her entrée, at last, upon the stage of 
the Grand Opera at Vienna. There her fame was con- 
firmed and consolidated. Her twenty-third year had 
hardly been completed when Mr. Lumley was for- 
tunately enabled to secure her as ‘“‘the bright particular 
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star,” under the dawning effulgence of which his career 
as a manager was to be brought to its close, under the 
first splendour of which his last season at Her Majesty’s 
was to be very notably inaugurated. The occasion, we 
repeat, is removed from us now by fully fifteen years 
altogether. It is, nevertheless, still held vividly in 
remembrance. The opera selected for that first night’s 
performance was Meyerbeer’s grandest masterpiece, 
Gli Ugonotti. The Valentina who was thus formidably, 
for her, to be brought into direct comparison with the 
glory and boast of the other house in that great part 
was the much-talked-of new-comer, fresh from her 
latest success among the Viennese. Tuesday, the 13th 
April, 1858, was the date upon which she was first 
welcomed here in London. Her Majesty and the 
Prince were in the royal box that evening, a most 
unusual circumstance upon any opening night at either 
opera-house. Every one who was there—and stalls, 
boxes, and amphitheatre were crowded from floor to 
ceiling—was perfectly aware before the curtain rose, 
before the conductor’s rod had struck the music-stand 
as a signal for the first note of the overture, that the 
occasion was one likely to be long held in remembrance 
as that of a very daring and critical venture. The 
grand opera of The Huguenots was then, for the first 
time, to be produced within the walls of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The great German soprano, Titiens, was to 
be put upon her trial as Valentina. And esides this, 
Giuglini, then the darling tenor of the Londoneis, was, 
in a manner, after all his triumphs, to be put, yet 
once more, to the test as Raoul de Nangis. Would 
he be equal to the requirements, both vocal and 
histrionic, of the impersonation he was thus boldly 
undertaking? Would the new prima donna from 
Hamburg, from Frankfort, from Vienna, prove capable 
of wearing, with ease, with grace, with dignity, the 
sombre veil of the impassioned and love-distracted 
daughter of the Comte de Saint Bris? When Signor 
Giuglini heard from the lips of Mr. Lumley himself 
that the Queen had signified her intention of attending, 
the impulsive Italian was in ecstasies. When the 
evening arrived, both he and the débutante were evidently 
nervous. This was especially noticeable in the instance 
of the former upon his earliest utterance, in the first 
scene of the first act, when {Raoul asks ‘Che dite a 
me?” It was even, though in a lesser degree, per- 
ceptible in the fervent tones in which Valentina averred 
that the Comte de Nevers had pledged himself to reject 
the offer of her alliance,— 
“* Mr promise e giurd 
Di rifiutar mia man.” 

As the representation advanced, however, all thought 
of doubt or anxiety utterly vanished. The triumph of 
the night’s performance had its unmistakeable augury 
even in the ‘“‘O deliro! O demenza!” preceding the 
grand finale of the first of the four acts. The rest followed 
with an appreciable crescendo to the sublimest of them 
all—the fourth! From the breathless entrance of 
Valentina in the third scene of that crowning act withher 
gasped inquiry, ‘‘ Ove correte ?” rapturously answered 
by Raoul “ Alla gloria!” explained by Margaret upon 
the instant ‘Al martirio!” the whole of that cul- 





minating part of their night’s triumph was achieved as 
by a veritable tour de force. The success obtained by 
the opera, by the pet tenor, by the new prima donna 
everybody felt, saw, and heard, was unmistakeable. 
Cautious dilettanti, afraid of committing themselves by 
any too strongly expressed opinion as to the débutante, 
while snapping the case of their lorgnettes or opening 
their crush hats as they prepared to leave the stalls, 
grudgingly admitted, ‘“‘ Well, yes, her’s is the next best 
German voice to that of Madame Jenny Ney!"”—a 
name now almost entirely forgotten. Meanwhile the 
manager—bearing the wax candles in hand as he backed 
before the Queen—received from her Majesty the 
simple and wngrudging exclamation of delight ‘‘ It was 
beautiful!” And that the Queen was right and that 
the connoisseur (sot-disant) was wrong is shewn plainly 
enough at this moment by the fact that while nobody 
any longer bears in remembrance even the name of 
Madame Ney, the fame and popularity of Titiens, 
then commencing, have to this hour known no fading, 
have on the contrary steadily increased and brightened. 
That the Sovereign was in earnest in her terse eulogium 
she demonstrated clearly enough after the lapse of 
forty-eight hours from Titiens’ achievement of her 
triumph on her first appearance—namely by going 
again to Her Majesty’s on Thursday, the 15th April, 
1858, and staying there to the very end of The Huguenots, 
until the dying cry of Valentina was lost in the ex- 
clamation of Urbano from behind the scenes “‘ Vien la 
Regina.” That Her Majesty and the Prince listened 
to everything, and scanned everything with a really 
searching attention, was curiously indicated upon the 
occasion of a yet later performance of The Huguenots 
as it was being then represented. ‘‘ Why,” asked 
Prince Albert of the Operatic Manager who was in 
attendance as usual when the opera was over, ‘‘ Why 
does the old man (meaning Marcel) wear a scarf on his 
arm in the last act?” The Manager’s reply, as a 
matter of course, was ‘“‘ Because he is wounded.” 
The Prince, with no little acumen, rejoining instantly 
‘** But the white scarf is the sign of the Catholic party, 
and such a bandage creates confusion.” From which 
moment, be sure of that, the incongruity or solecism 
thus keenly pointed out was got rid of, as eagerly 
as an archeologist would have swept away an 
anachronism in art, or as a chef d’orchestre would have 
corrected a discordant note from any one of his per- 
formers. Those who were not, for some explicable 
reason inimical to the new comer, failed not to 
recognise upon the instant in her the possession of 
many noble qualifications. Her voice was a soprano 
of extraordinary compass, full and powerful—the octave 
from D upwards having an especial grandeur. Her 
delivery and management of this organ showed 
throughout, moreover, the result of an admirable and 
well-sustained cultivation. There was one thing—and 
but one thing—only to which exception might at 
that time have been reasonably taken. This was a 
tendency to declaim, after the manner of Schroeder- 
Devrient, rather than to chant or sing the recitatives. 
About the young cantatrice, moreover, there was, in 
her whole appearance, something eminently prepos- 
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sessing. She was without the gift of beauty, it is 
true, but there was a charm, there was an anima- 
tion in her countenance that gladdened the eye of 
the beholder. In her form and bearing there was 
much stateliness; while, in regard to her acting, 
she was dignified and self-possessed. Though some 
might have been disposed to deny her any great 
flexibility of voice, her execution of one scale passage, 
involving a descent from C in alt, in Valentina’s duet 
with Marcel, set at rest upon the instant any doubt on 
that point in the minds, at least, of the really dis- 
cerning. During that very first month, of the Hugue- 
nots at Her Majesty’s, there were three repetitions. 
Prior to Mdlle. Titiens’ appearance, Mdlle. Spezia had 
been the recognised prima donna on Mr. Lumley’s 
operatic establishment. So triumphant was the 
success achieved by the German débutante, however, 
that her immediate predecessor was, in a manner, 
shelved. Titiens at once assumed her place, as will be 
seen immediately, in both Donna Anna and in the 
Comtesse Almaviva, both which characters, during the 
previous season, Mdlle. Spezia had, as it were by right, 
or as a mere matter of course, sustained. The second 
assumption of character, however, by the new canta- 
trice, after her first advent, was as Leonora in Verdi’s 
Il Trovatore. The night upon which she first assumed 
that part at Her Majesty’s was Tuesday, the 4th May, 
1858, Her Majesty and the Court again assisting at 
the performance. The occasion was rendered doubly 
interesting from its being that also of the début for the 
Season of Alboni, in the character of Azucena. An 
impression of a most erroneous kind was produced in 
the minds of some by the very fervour of ‘Titiens’ 
impassioned acting, and the splendid resonance of her 
declamation. It was feared by some, it was formally 
predicted by others, that her very rise, so to speak, 
would involve her fall; that her advance in popularity, 
in other words, would only help the more effectually to 
precipitate her retrogression as a lyric artist. ‘The dread 
was that, carried away by the very applause her powerful 
voice and impetuous manner elicited, she would go from 
fortissimo to fortissimo. Accent, it was thought, would 
be lost sight of; phrasing would be forgotten; there 
would be no longer any care whatever for the more 
delicate lights and shades of vocalization, or for that 
agility which sets at defiance the complications of the 
most intricate chromatic passages, and_ evidences 
consummate art even in-the finish of an appoggiatura. 
It was actually thought by the more doubtful that the 
new soprano suffered in some measure from being 
brought into comparison with Alboni’s exquisite 
management of her superb and all but matchless con- 
tralto. Mdlle. Titiens, it was said, lacked the per- 
fecting grace derived from a familiarity with Italian 
music and with the Italian style of singing. Her 
acting, however, in the part of Leonora, bore down 
before it all thought of opposition. It surpassed, in 
the estimation of even the more fastidious, the effect 
produced by her previous triumph in the impersonation 
of Valentina. The death-scene, especially, was the 
signal for an enthusiastic burst of acclamations. Nor 
can this be regarded, nowadays, for one instant, with 





by her whenever she appears in the Tyrovatore; in 
association no longer, it 1s true, with Alboni, but with 
an Azucena quite as admirable in her way, meaning 
the rarely gifted Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

Additional and startling evidences of the capacity of 
Titiens in every way to acquit herself of the 
responsibilities devolving upon her in the character 
to which she had thus boldly aspired, namely, as a 
prima donna assoluta, were afforded, soon after the 
date last mentioned, by her appearance in succession 
in the principal part in two of Mozart’s incomparable 
operatic masterpieces. On Tuesday the 11th May, 
1858, she made her début as Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni. It was there, if anywhere, it must be 
admitted, that her deficiencies as a vocalist untutored 
in the Italian method, were apparent. Yet even when 
her capabilities came to be scrutinized under the 
influence of that crucial test, her impetuous and 
passionate genius carried all before it, fully and 
triumphantly. This became sufficiently apparent even 
in her rendering of the breathlessly exciting recitative, 
*Don Ottavio son morta!” closed with her 
indignant outburst in the noble aria—‘‘ Or sai che 
l’indegno.” Later on, in that first season of hers in 
London, Mdlle. Titiens appeared in Le Nozze di Figaro 
as the Comtesse Almaviva. The character, one cannot 
help feeling, at once, was one, for her, of extraordinary 
difficulty. What says Pierre Beaumarchais himself of 
the original creation, to which Mozart's librettist, of 
course, was indebted for the idea embodied in the part 
thus set to delicious music? Speaking of the heroine 
of his exhilarating comedy in the sprightly avertissement 
prefixed to the first imprint, he describes her as 
agitated by two entirely contrary sentiments, saying of 
her, that for all that ‘‘elle ne doit montrer qu’une 
sensibilité réprimée, ou une colére trés modérée.” 
Occasionally this moderation of anger, this repression 
or veiling: of her excited sensibility, was neglected or 
overlooked by the new soprano, the natural bent of 
whose genius tended to make her, as the Countess, 
only too demonstrative. More in keeping with her 
own qualifications, in every way, more strictly in 
harmony with her impassioned bearing, her voice, 
her power, her figure, her countenance, which 
were all of them imposing, were such characters 
(characters which in consequence she at once made 
her own) as Rossini’s Semiramide, or as the Lucresia 
Borgia of Donizetti. Her very aria d’entrata in the 
latter mastered her audience as by a surprise of fascina- 
tions. To this day, it is, by universal consent, regarded 
as one of her very finest delineations. Without linger- 
ing here, however, any longer, over the record of her 
earliest season among her London admirers, we may 
remark at once that it was brought to a close by Mr. 
Lumley on Saturday, the 17th July, 1858. There 
were a few supplementary performances, it is true, but 
in the August of that year, without resting from her 
labours, even for the briefest interval, Mademioiselle 
Titiens returned forthwith to her interrupted duties at 
Vienna. Throughout 1859 her popularity was not only 
steadily maintained, but, in proportion to the enlarge- 
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ment of her repertory, her reputation was widened and | ‘‘ Ah, che la morte!” in which Manrico, from his 


elevated. The resplendent qualities of her voice were 
rendered, if possible, yet more apparent when, under 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s management of Her Majesty’s 
Operatic Company, she took part, as Helena, in Verdi's 
I Vespri Sictliant. 


| 
| 


The period we are now referring to | 


was, for that company, one not only of solicitude but | 


of transition. Renovated and redecorated throughout, 
Drury Lane Theatre became for a while its home, 
instead of its old haunt in the noble building in the 
Haymarket. There, at Drury Lane, in the spring of 


1860, Titiens resumed, on the opening of Her Majesty’s, | 


one of the parts in which she had already made her 
mark in London, to wit, the Lady Enrichetta in 
Flotow’s fantastic opera of Marta. Giuglini was the 
Lionello. 
Il Trovatore, her Leonora being welcomed with 
vociferous approbation. The event of the season, 
however, was the revival of an opera which had been 
first of all produced at Covent Garden nearly a quarter 
of a century before that, in 1826—as it happened as the 
last notes of a dying swan—Weber’s Oberon. Alboni 
was the Fatima, Lemaire the Puck, Titiens the Reiza. 
The honours of the night, it must be acknowledged, 
belonged of right rather to the first than to the last. 
It was not granted to Titiens, any more than it has 
ever been granted to any other prima donna who could 
be named, that in every part she should be equally 
successful. 

In the history of Her Majesty’s Theatre, there came 
a blank in 1861, when the company was called together 
neither at Drury Lane nor in the Haymarket. The 
following year, 1862, however, beheld it redivivus. Its 
new director was Mr. Mapleson, and it was under his 
management, on Tuesday, the 6th May, that, with 
Mademoiselle Titiens in the title-character, Donizetti's 
Lucrezia Borgia first introduced Mademoiselle Trebelli 
tothe London public as Orsini. Then it was, more- 
over, during that same twelvemonth, that, in the 
delightful Nozze di Figaro at Drury Lane, she sang as 
the Comtesse Almaviva to the Count of Mr. Santley 
and to Miss Louisa Pyne’s Susannah. Another season 
coming round, in the spring of 1863, found the German 
cantatrice still in the ascendent. Her Majesty’s Opera 
yet continued to find shelter under the roofbeams of 
Drury Lane. The directorship of the company was by 
that time securely taken to himself by Mr. Mapleson. 
When the turn came for the representation of the 
Trovatore, Titiens, in herfavourite character as Leonora, 
found herself still associated with Santley as the Conte 
di Luna, and with Giuglini as the Manrico. In the 
opening scene of the fourth act, when, after night- 
fall, under the barred windows of the tower in the 
palace of Aliaferia, the love-lorn Leonora raises her 
delicious melody, ‘‘ D’amor sull’ ali rosee,” followed by 
the tolling of the death-bell and the mournful chant 
from within, ‘‘ Miserere d’un’alma gia vicina,” Titiens 
drew new beauty from the familiar notes and the 
pathetic situation—her tender love-song, drowned in 
the dirge, and supplemented by her awe-stricken medita- 
tions, “Quel suon, quelle preci solenni, funeste !” 
formed the loveliest prelude imaginable to the haunting 


Shortly after this, Titiens reappeared in | 


dungeon in the tower, poured forth his despairing lamen- 
tations. During that season of 1863 Titiens not only 
reappeared once more in her always popular represen- 
tation of Lucrezia, but she sang, with brilliant effect, in 
sellini’s Puritani and in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Well on into the summer, moreover, before the 
close of July, she assumed with marvellous skill and 
success the queenly Druidess, or title-character in 
Norma. Allied with her in that new realisation of the 
beautiful midsummer night’s dream, all’ italiano, was 
a thoroughly congenial artist, as all will allow who 
ever witnessed Mdlle. Artét’s Adelgisa. Their associa- 
tion thus was like a revival of the days when Grisi 
appeared as the seconda donna to the prima donna of 
Pasta—when the “‘ Deh! con te” of the latter was 


| answered by the “‘ Norma, ancora amata”’ of the former 





—when the two peerless voices were intertwined like 
the strands of a silver cord, lifting our thoughts and 
hearts into the empyrean. The royal priestess was a 
character so exactly adapted to the genius, to the 
superb organ, and to the commanding presence of 
Titiens, that some of her more discriminating admirers 
have not shrunk from regarding it as, in some respects, 
her loftiest and grandest embodiment. Her répertoire 
from year to year was becoming more and more 
comprehensive. During this very season she notably 
added to it by appearing as the heroine in Gounod’s 
Faust e Margherita. She adventured even upon the 
daring trill with which the Gretchen of the French 
composer—rather than of the German poet—opens in 
the garden scene the bewitching cabaletta warbled by her 
over the casket of jewels, ‘‘ Ah, e’strano poter il viso 
suo veder!” By the time the season of 1864 had 
arrived, Mdlle. Titiens had become all-essential to Mr. 
Mapleson, had become the mainstay of his establish- 
ment. Upon her shoulders chiefly rested the weight 
of the whole enterprise. Her only assistant in any 
way, upon occasionally alternated nights, was Madame 
Harriers-Wippern, who, as her now vanished repute as 
a singer of any especial note clearly enough indicates, 
could not possibly be brought with her into anything 
like serious competition. The following year, 1865, 
was rendered exceptionally remarkable both for Her 
Majesty’s, and for Titiens as the leading soprano. For 
then it was there was revived, with great splendour, 
the Macbeth, the Lear, the Othello of the lyrical drama 
all rolled into one—the wonderful Medea of Cherubini. 
In her impersonation of Medea, Titiens was rather 
the Tragic Muse herself than a mere tragedian. 
She robed herself grandly in the mantle that had 
already draped with such classic folds the queenly 
form of Grisi, of Pasta, and of Malibran. She 
sang, she declaimed, she acted as from a tripod. 
The part was the most arduous she had ever under- 
taken. Dr. Giinz was the Jason. Mr. Santley was 
the Creon. Who that once heard it has forgotten the 
wondrous whirling delirium of harmonious sounds 
with which the first act is brought to its astonishing 
conclusion ? Who has lost remembrance of that mar- 
vellous duet in E minor between Jason and Medea, the 
climax of which is as an outburst of frenzy baffling 
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all description. Equally astounding in its way was 
the finale to the second act in which Medea is seen 


rushing to the altar. The crowning glory of this great | 


masterpiece, however, as a work of art conceived and 
executed in the loftiest proportions, was the third act, 
in which were two scenes of surpassing grandeur, one 
revealing the interview between Medea and her chil- 
dren, the other that in which the distraught heroine 
appears as an avenging Ate dealing around her the 
deadliest destruction. Well do we recal to mind, 
moreover, as a companion triumph o/ astonishing excel- 
lence won by the artist during the course of that same 
season, her resplendent impersonation of Leonora in 
the Fidelio of Beethoven. Mr. Santley was II 
Ministro, Signor Gassier was Pizarro, Dr. Giinz was 
Florestan. The whole of that memorable representa- 
tion, the amazing overture, the choral song of the 
released prisoners, the rapturous duet between the 
lovers, ‘“‘ Destin, destin ormai felice!” the all-absorb- 
and entrancing harmony of the final chorus “ Cele- 
briam, cantiam amici!’’ above all the acting and singing 
of the Leonora of the night cling tenaciously to our 
grateful recollection. Since then this leading songstress 
at Her Majesty’s has not risen higher, simply because 
she had already attained the highest. Her position as 
a cantatrice was even then supreme and undisputed. 
That position she has since maintained. The ball was 
already at her foot, and is so still tothis moment, having 
rolled before her as she has advanced. Once and but once 
only, her brilliant course was just momentarily inter- 
rupted, when she became aware of something else than 
the crash of kid-gloved hands and the pattering of 
flowers between her feet and the footlights. This was 
on the night of the 6th December, 1867, when, from 
some cause that has never been explained, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was destroyed by a conflagration. 
In jewels and dresses alone Madlle. Titiens lost in the 
flames, there, property of her own to the value of two 
thousand pounds sterling—the lessee, Mr. Mapleson at 
the same time being privately a loser of other property 
to the value of £10,000. The opera house upon a yet 
grandeur scale than the noble building then destroyed 
has since been constructed—but has never yet been 
opened—its bran-new halls being even yet as desolate 
as those of Balclutha. Season after season Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company has continued to find shelter 
for a few months together in Drury Lane Theatre, 
where its forces have been still skilfully .marshaled 
under the direction of Mr. Mapleson. Other Prime 
Donne have been introduced to the public under his 
auspices, Madame Nilsson being one of these, and 
another Madlle. Albani. But throughout Teresa 
Titiens has maintained intact her supremacy. Rivals 
have not pushed her from her throne. At her appear- 
ance to this hour, just as readily as fifteen years ago, 
the plaudits rise and the bouquets fall—with this 
difference ; they are offered no longer to a new comer, 
but to an old favourite. 








BOOKS. 


[SEconD ARTICLE.] 

OGER BACON, in a remarkable passage of his 

“ Tertium Opus,” boasted that he could in three 

or at the most six months impart to an industrious 

pupil all he had himself acquired by the labour of 

forty years. In three days he would teach Hebrew, 

in three more Greek, in three more Latin, leaving a 

week for arithmetic, another for geometry, and so on. 

It is impossible not to smile at this naive boasting. 

His pupil must resemble Shenstone’s library rat, 
who— 





“would devour 
More sense in an hour 
Than I could write—in twenty.” 


Literature abounds with instances of this over-estimate 
of method, this assumption of original mental capacity 
in everybody, as if the mind were a patent-machine, 
turned out according to a set pattern. What is genius? 
we ask. “ Protracted patience,” says Buffon; ‘‘ con- 
tinued attention,” says Helvetius; “ transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble first of all,” says Carlyle. 
But all definitions beg the question, and leave us in 
the dark. We can discover no recipe for genius, nor 
can we make it, according to order. Books do not 
make it, study does not make it; the divine some- 
thing behind eludes analysis. But between genius 
and dulness therr is a whole heaven, and in the 
middle region books are supreme. If they do not 
teach a man to think for himself, they enrich him with 
thoughts of others, and thus, as Macaulay says, 
though reversing his thought, the superficial man of 
the nineteenth century may become absolutely superior 
to the profound one of the thirteenth. He may read 
the ‘Novum Organum,” “‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
Shakespeare. His non-acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin need not make him ignorant of Plato or 
ZEschylus, Tacitus, Virgil, or Horace. He may read 
his way up to the present level, and know no other 
than his mother-tongue. This fact deepens culture, 
and increases opportunity, but it also begets bewilder- 
ment. A youth may say that there are so many old 
books to master, and so many new ones to read that 
it is not worth his while to read any; that how to 
read, and what to read, are such puzzles, so variously 
interpreted, that it is not worth while -to solve them 
at all. He will do what he must, so much and no 
more. 


Empiricists and wise men have considered these 
doubts, and given various answers to them. Begin 
anywhere, and read anyhow, say many wise men, who 
regard reading as an experiment in the discovery of 
elective affinities, which it undoubtedly is, if we look at 
it in a general way. Dr. Johnson, who dogmatised on 
most things, had much to say upon beginnings. 
** Sir,” he said to Boswell, “it is no matter what you 
teach them first, any more than what leg you shall put 
into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing 
which is best to put in first, and meanwhile your breech 
is bare. Sir, while you are considering which of the 
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two things you should teach your child first, another 
boy has learnt them both.” The main thing, in his 
opinion, was to teach a child “‘to have entertainment 
from a book.” His plan of study was to coquet with 
inclination. Hence he says, ‘‘ If a man begins to read 
in the middle of the book, and feels an inclination to 
go on, let him not quit it to go to the beginning. He 
may perhaps not feel again the inclination.” Accord- 
ingly, the pith of his advice was, “‘a young man should 
read five hours a day, and so may acquire a good deal 
of knowledge.” In our opinion these are only half- 
truths. Inclination is a good servant, but a _ bad 
master, and the mind is not developed by mere informa- 
tion, or perhaps history would be the best reading, all 
things considered, as it is commonly the driest. But 
history, as Archdeacon Hare said, no more consists of 
facts than the records of a man’s illnesses and physic- 
takings constitute his biography. Inclination is ductile ; 
itmay be moulded into attention, and this is the first 
real step in learning. Perhaps Robinson Crusoe may 
make the process easy in one case, and a book on logic 
in others. Education in the child is a double process 
of imparting rudiments and developing attention. 
Hence the value of object-lessons, reading aloud, and 
pictorial lectures. Much of this foundation-work is 
lost, but it will usually be found that real mental 
growth begins from something not usually reckoned 
as education, as a randomly-selected book, a domestic 
or personal event—some rough contact with external 
reality. 

This reference to children leads us, however, to a 
graver question—how to read. There is as much art 
in reading a book as in writing one. It does not come 
by inclination so much as by practice. ‘I have 
tasted it, as with a skewer,” a clever critic will say, 
and he will know more of a book by his tasting than 
aless accomplished person by devout reading. It is 
so with many persons who are not critics but students. 
Long practice has made them skilful. They easily 
master a book; first, because they have disciplined the 
attention, so as to concentrate the mind at will, and, 
secondly, because their power of receiving ideas and 
impressions has been increased and quickened in the 
process. Thus there are slow readers and quick 
readers, by habit, though the former, other things 
being equal, are more likely to suck a book dry than 
the latter. Style may determine pace by its lucidity 
as well as by its easy flow. True reading is a double 
process—reception, and supplementation. The reader’s 
mind should be derived from his own thoughts as well 
as those of the writer. ‘‘ Force yourself to reflect on 
what you read, paragraph by paragraph,” says Cole- 
ridge, “‘ and in a short time you will derive your plea- 
sure—an ample portion of it, at least—from the activity 
of your own mind, all else is picture-sunshine.” Occa- 
sionally, notes written by the way, will help; digests of 
hard books are invaluable. One book so mastered will 
do more to make the mind bright and clear than 
volumes carelessly read, according to the best form 
of Dr. Johnson’s favourite inclination. An experience 
of Carlyle’s, recorded for a friend is worth noting 
here. “When I was a student I resolved to make 
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myself master of Newton’s Principia” (perhaps the 
hardest book a man could attack, ordinarily) 
“‘and although I had not at that time knowledge 
enough of mathematics to make the task other 
than a Hercules-labour to me, yet I read and 
wrought unceasingly through all obstacles and diffi- 
culties until I had accomplished it; and no Tamer- 
lane conqueror ever felt half so happy as I did when 
the terrible book lay subdued and vanquished before 
me.” This is the only way of learning how to read. 
Take some strong, crabbed, bristling book, and master 
it, by sap and mine, as you would a fortification. It 
will become an art of reading made easy for all future 
time. Different methods may be inculcated, but let the 
reader make his own. Time may be seemingly wasted, 
but the result will repay for everything. For this 
purpose, “ Mill’s Logic” is as good a work as any, if 
the student be tolerably mature ; otherwise, a smaller 
work may do, but it should be full of hard thinking. 
For similar reasons, books violently opposed to our 
own notions should not be avoided. An opposite plan 
encourages mental timidity, and warps the mind. At 
the worst, there is always the consolation a shrewd 
thinker has put, interrogatively, ‘‘ Why should I give 
up my own thought, because I cannot answer all the 
objections brought against it?’ Lord Bacon’s advice 
about books which are to be tasted, swallowed, and 
digested, may complete this section, but its familiarity 
may excuse non-quotation. 

What to read, is a question of moment. We cannot 
say read anything, with Dr. Johnson, because it is 
better to have a plan, and one may be indicated in a 
few words. In philosophy a man should read Plato 
(with Ackerman’s Christian Element in Plato), Aris- 
totle, Spinosa, Bacon, Locke, Comte, and Mill. History 
should include Herodotus, Plutarch’s Lives, Tacitus, 
Livy, Gibbon, Guizot, Grote, and other moderns, 
with biography ad libitum. Kingsley confesses to have 
learnt most about the Middle Ages “‘from the thumb- 
ing over, for years, the semi-mythical saints’ lives of 
Surius and the Bollandists”; Froude finishes a 
brilliant lecture on history by holding up Shakes- 
peare as an ideal historian; and Coleridge has told 
us that “‘ history is the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies.” In poetry, the Greeks may be read in the 
original or good translations, but no man should 
be ignorant of Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Tennyson, &c., with Schlegel’s lectures to 
help him over the drama. Dividing poetry into 
periods, he should read the works of the founder and 
the genius of each school. In general literature, he 
will not omit Hallam, Sismondi, and Menzel. Nor 
will he have finished his culture if he leave Bacon, 
Montaigne, Addison, and Macaulay unread. In Behn’s 
Library he will find most of the books he ought to read 
amongst the ancient and modern classics. As a com- 
pact work on the British Constitution, of which he 
should not be ignorant, we can recommend Dr. 
Fischel’s, or the more elaborate and recent one on 
‘‘ Parliamentary Government,” by Mr. Alpheus Todd. 
He can range in other fields at pleasure, but cannot 
complete his types without specimens of fiction, some 
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classic, some recent. Most of the authors we have 
named are indispensable. A taste for tough problems 
may be gratified when a good basis has been laid, and 
Lyell, Darwin, Mill, and Strauss, will supply abundant 
materials. No adult male should be altogether ignorant 
of the twenty or thirty authors who will live for all 
time. It isa good plan to read ancient and modern 
books by turns, and a still better, not to be in a hurry 
to read every new work that comes out. But we must 
draw our rough hints to a close, and how can we end 
better than by a few aphorisms on books ? 

We do not pretend to give more than a selection. 
‘Books must follow sciences, not sciences books.”— 
Bacon. ‘“‘No good book was ever written down by 
anything but itself.’"—Bentley. ‘‘ Learning has made 
most by those books on which the printers have lost.” 
—Dr. Fuller. ‘‘ The sick man is not to be lamented, 
who has his cure in his sleeve. In the experience and 
practice of this sentence, which is a very true one, all 
the benefit I reap from books consists; and yet I make 
as little use of it almost as those that know it not. I 
enjoy it, as a miser does his money. Books are 
‘immortal children.’”—Montaigne. ‘‘ Buy not your 
books shut; a palace is measured from east to west, 
but a book is measured from earth to Heaven.”— 
Joubert. ‘A Bible is the highest problem of author- 
ship.”—Novalis. ‘‘ With each new mind a new secret 
of Nature transpires, nor can the Bible be closed until 
the last great is born.”—Emerson. 


—_—@—__- 


THE MUSIC OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





A writer in the Literary Gazette of 1822, alluding to the 
approaching establishment of the Royal Academy of 
Music, insisted strongly on the necessity for such an 
institution, and said some hard things of our reputation in 
the musical world, of which he considered we had no 
cause to feel proud. More than fifty years have passed 
away since the article to which we have referred was 
written; the Royal Academy has worked with varying 
success and still survives; musical education has become 
general in our schools; but even now it must, we believe, 
be admitted that our character, musically, is far from being 
without reproach, and that with all our boasted popular 
taste for the art, our choral festivals, our crowded concert 
rooms, and our cheap musical publications, we are, to use 
the well-worn phrase, by no means, “a musical people.” 

Classical music, it is true, now has its admirers among 
the million, whereas formerly from the cost attending its 
performance, its enjoyment was limited to the “ upper 
ten;” the symphony, the most perfect form of elaborated 
musical expression, the “ tone-picture” of Beethoven and 
Mozart, is executed with a precision and a delicacy of 
colouring which even Germany, the birthland of the 
noblest works of ‘the class, envies ; the oratorio, in which 
the fitly termed “ Divine” Art is linked to Divine words 
producing an effect exceeded by nothing but the worship 
music of a vast multitude so seldom met with, is to be 
heard on all sides at merely nominal prices ; and yet, in 
the face of all this evidence to the contrary, the truth 
remains that musical education is practically unknown 
amongst us as a nation, and that while music-making is a 


exception and not the rule. A brief examination of well- 
established facts will prove the truth of our assertion. 

On the principle enunciated in the truism that “An 
Englishman’s home is his castle,” it is by the fireside and 
in the garden that the truest enjoyment of the art would 
be found, if its cultivation were as real and as general as 
the enthusiasm displayed for popular singers, or the excite- 
ment caused by the production of a new opera or oratorio 
would lead to us believe. But what do we find to be the 
state of the case? Is it not a rare occurrence to meet 
with a vocal quartet in a drawing-room, or at a bachelor’s 
party, unless it has been specially drawn thither by the 
host for the delectation of the other guests? Is it not still 
more exceptional to find an amateur pianoforte player 
capable of taking up Mendelssohn’s Lieder Ohne Worter, 
unless it be for the purpose of proving that they are songs 
without music also? In a word, is it not undeniably true 
that to enjoy “a little music in a friendly way,” it is 
absolutely necessary to call in all the resources of feminine 
diplomacy, to accept with resignation the unpleasant fact 
that we are inviting utterly heterogeneous particles to 
combine for an evening’s harmony, and to search at all the 
points of the compass for available voices or instruments 
before we can hope to muster anything like a respectable 
force? ‘To these queries an affirmative must, we believe, 
be the response of our readers, whether they be among 
those who have merely attempted the somewhat attenuated 
form of entertainment known as “a little part music,” or 
have ventured upon the more highly aristocratic ‘‘ musical 
party,” which might not untruthfully be termed a gathering 
for conversational purposes with a subdued accompani- 
ment. In either case, the result is too often sheer dis- 
appointment, and this not from any want of a well-chosen 
programme or a competent leader, but because the musical 
education, if it be worthy of the name, which so many 
people possess, is utterly superficial, and is dependent on 
the accidents of pianofortes with a peculiar touch or special 
music books to educe the sounds, sweet or not, as the case 
may be, to which admiring friends are always ready to 
listen. So strongly has this been felt by some modern 
critics, that a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette once 
advocated a tax upon pianofortes as a means of checking 
the performances of mere tyros, while other pens have not 
of an after-dinner conversation,” which in the shape of 
drawing-room ballads, have become one of the nuisances 
of the day. Nor are these strictures upon amateur per- 
formances altogether ill-timed or unjust. Music is an art, 
not a mere pastime, and as such it deserves respectful 
treatment at the hands of performers and listeners, and 
since, under existing circumstances, it fails to receive this 
either from the one or the other, it is not surprising that 
men of taste should protest against the system in vogue. 
Satire, after all, is one of the most effective weapons that 
can be employed for the eradication of an evil, especially 
when the sex most averse to its use is its subject, and 
thus, what have been in some cases complained of as 
unfair and exaggerated charges, we are inclined to regard 
as a very beneficial holding up of the mirror to the music- 
makers of the present day. 


If, then, it be admitted that, notwithstanding appearances, 
music is at the best still regarded only as an accomplish- 
ment, too often among the upper classes merely as an 
additional shaft in the quiver of the Belgravian tuft-hunter, 
and in the middle ranks of society as an “extra ’’ which 





favourite occupation, its appreciation by the people is the 
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without regard to the tastes or ability of the pupil, it is 
worthy of inquiry where the fault lies and what are the 
most practical remedies to be recommended. In the first 
place, we believe the error is committed in the earliest 
stages of the education of the girl or boy in treating music 
as a mechanical work involving a certain amount of what 
isin school-room language known as “‘ practising’ without 
the addition of that intelligent insight into the meaning of the 
piece played and the basis upon which it stands, which is 
so necessary to secure the hearty interest and co-operation 
of the pupil. In point of fact, the pianoforte is put in the 
place of music and the attainment of a certain amount of 
digital proficiency on the keyboard is the main end aimed 
at. The absurdity of such a system is evidenced by the 
totally opposite course pursued in the teaching of all other 
arts and sciences. If painting be the subject of instruction, 
delicacy in handling the brush is one of the first things 
insisted on, and the study of good models in colouring is 
stringently demanded. If the lessons be devoted to the 
ordinary branches of education a proper “ grounding” is 
given, even at the most second-rate academies, but when 
music is treated, it is too often taught by those who can 
play the pianoforte, but do little else, and the result is 
that the finished demoiselles of modern England are, as a 
rule, unable to determine the key in which a song is 
written, and have not the faintest conception of the names, 
works, or characteristics of our great composers. This 
has been clearly proved by the results of the Cambridge 
Examirations for Women at which the number of musical 
candidates has been absurdly small in comparison with 
those who presented themselves in other subjects. Where 
singing is added to the pianoforte, it is too often taught in 
the same unsatisfactory manner. Songs, not always of 
the best school, are learnt by the pupil in the style of the 
master or mistress, often with a remarkable success which 
shows the latent capability for higher efforts, but anything 
more than this, any attempt to impart a knowledge of the 
art of sight singing or of the leading principles of harmonic 
combinations is seldom thought of. Where music is 
taught in boys’ schools as, happily, it is now in some of the 
old foundation establishments attached to our cathedrals, a 
better method is adopted. As it is not the fashion for boys 
to sing solos, they are generally taught part music, and 
this involves of necessity an actual reading of the notes, 
although even in cases of this nature we have known 
instances where the ear has been so good that, unassisted 
by the eve, a class has been drilled into the performance 
ona speech day without any real substratum of genuine 
education, a proceeding for which the responsible persons 
cannot be too strongly condemned, involving as it does 
more actual labour than the training necessary for legi- 
timately securing the same result, with this distinction, 
that in the latter case it would have carried with it the 
capacity for future efforts, whereas in the former the mere 
momentary effect is all that is attained. 

The remedy for the evil is not so easy to suggest. In 
England, alone among the nations of Europe, music is 
left to help itself, and the state lends comparatively little 
aid to its promotion, either as a part of its educational 
system, or as an agent for the social and mental improve- 
ment of the people. In other countries the government 
not only supports conservatoires for the education of those 
who intend to devote themselves to the art as executants 
or teachers, but also provides through its municipal autho- 
nities organisations for the elementary training of the 
citizens in sight singing. Here on the other hand with 
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regular subject of instruction under the Revised Code, but 
it is questionable whether, as schoolmasters receive no 
extra grant for it, they take as much trouble in the matter 
as they would if each pupil brought an increased revenue. 
Even at the universities, where all else is cared for, music 
is practically neglected, the professorships being used only 
or chiefly for the purpose of granting degrees as to the 
value of which very different opinions exist. In Scotland 
a higher view is taken of the duties attached to a chair of 
music, and at Edinburgh University Dr. Herbert S. 
Oakeley, whose appointment was objected to on the 
ground that he was an amateur (i.e., did not depend on 
music for a livelihood) has gained well deserved honour 
for his efforts to promote musical knowledge among the 
townspeople as well as among the students. At Glasgow 
the foundation of a musical lectureship at the Andersonian 
University has served a similar purpose, and Mr. Colin 
Brown, the appointed lecturer, can point with just pride to 
the number of his pupils who have gained distinction at 
the Society of Arts’ musical examinations. But in Eng- 
land a student anxious to obtain assistance must either 
enter himself at the Royal Academy, and give up his 
whole time to attendance at classes or lectures, or else he 
must depend entirely on private lessons. For ladies the 
same deficiency exists, although it has been partly sup- 
plied by some excellent lectures at South Kensington, but 
the great want is the provision of efficient instruction in 
the art of teaching for those who are the chief musical 
educators. Among the advocates of what is termed the 
Tonic Sol-Fa notation, which discards the use of the old 
fashioned stave of five lines with its black notes, and 
adopts syllables in their place, an institution or college 
exisits for the express purpose of imparting information to 
teachers, but among the adherents of the established 
notation, there is, so far as we are aware, no opportunity 
for systematic training beyond the classes for instruction 
in sight singing promoted by private individuals. Here 
then is the weak point. Successful teaching implies of 
necessity successful training in the art of imparting 
knowledge, and as the benefit of the Training Col- 
lege system has been evidenced by the improved type 
of master now to be found in our national schools, 
so we believe the provision of similar institutions where 
music would be the chief object in view would be 
equally beneficial. If a central college could be esta- 
blished in London, at which intending teachers of all 
branches of the art could qualify themselves for their work 
and obtain certificates of competency, there would ere long 
be an improvement in musical education. How such a 
desirable result can be brought about is too complex a 
question to be discussed within the limits of the present 
paper, but we may state that we believe it to be impossible 
of attainment without state aid. Now, however, that the 
Education Minister has undertaken to enforce the practice 
of vocal music in primary schools, there can be little doubt 
that if proper representations were made to the Govern- 
ment a grant for such an obviously desirable purpose would 
be forthcoming, although, to be really valuable, such an 
institution must provide teachers, not simply for national 
schools, but for classes composed of members of all grades 
of society, from those who wish simply to join in the 
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oratorio or the part song to those who desire to study the 
higher branches of the art. By this means our organists 
might become teachers as well as mere professors of their 
own instrument; and if instruction were afforded, as at 
Glasgow, in the evening, men engaged during the day in 
other pursuits might fit themselves to become the musical 
educators of a section of the population. That money 
would be difficult to obtain for such a purpose, if a well- 
devised plan, likely to be of national benefit, were put 
forward, we do not believe, and, as we are convinced that 
‘*teaching for teachers” is one of our great wants, we 
should rejoice to see such a scheme set on foot. There 
are those who argue that the Englishman lacks a je ne sais 
quoi in his mental organisation, which will ever prevent 
his rising to the level of the German in his appreciation of 
the musical art, or in his ability to distinguish between 
the good and the bad in composition: but, even admit- 
ting this, there can be no question that our national 
capacity is of a high order, and that up to the present 
time the inefficiency of the instruction afforded in schools 
has materially hindered our progress. If the time at 
present devoted to the study of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, were bestowed upon it, under altered circumstances, 
such as we have indicated, we believe that the reproach 
would be removed, and that it could no longer be argued, 
even with the slightest approach to fairness, that “ the 
English are not a musical people.” 
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OLD CHAIRS. 





WueEn Cowper sang “ The Sofa,” he traced the pedigree 
of that piece of furniture to the three-legged stool. Before 
the days of this first effort of invention, he says, the 
hardy chief reposed his weary strength upon the rugged 
rock or gravelly bank. By the time the immortal Alfred 
swayed the sceptre of his infant realms, the three-legged 
stool was in use at court. Subsequently, a more refined 
generation added another leg to this humble seat, and 
placed a splendid cover on it. Then came the cane from 
India, and the stool by its aid became a chair with back 
erect. An alderman of Cripplegate, or a priest burly and 
big and studious of his ease, added elbows. To accom- 
modate the fair, who cared nothing for this addition, but 
rather deplored it as tending to circumscribe the flow of 
their robes, invention took another step, and devised the 
soft settee. Finally, Luxury accomplished the couch. So 
far, Cowper. 

The hardy chief, however, in point of fact, did not, in 
all cases, leave the rugged rock exactly as he found it. 
There are several examples in the United Kingdom of 
rude seats formed of unhewn stones piled upon one 
another, or excavated in the sides of rocks, that are of high 
antiquity. They are popularly ascribed to the Druids. 
On the summit of Cader Idris, in North Wales, for instance, 
the rock has been formed into a seat, in dim old time, 
which seat is said to have a very remarkable property. 
Whosoever should rest upon it alone, all through a night, 
says the liplore of the country, will be found in the morning, 
at the foot of the mountain, either dead, raving mad, or 
possessed of supernatural genius. In Ireland there is a 
fine throne piled up with unhewn stones, called the 
Druid’s Judgment Seat. It is near Drogheda, not far 
from a martello tower, by the village of Killiney. It was 
formerly surrounded by a circle of large monoliths, when 





it must have had a very imposing appearance. The seat 
is about eleven feet in width, it is formed of three huge 
stones placed side by side. On these three is one larger 
stone, recessed twenty-one inches from the front of them, 
which forms the back; and upon the centre of this back 
stone is placed a smaller one, which gives a tapering out- 
line to the group. The distance to the ground from this 
apex of the throne is seven feet. 

These are, moreover, in England, at least three sculp. 
tured stone seats of Saxon workmanship. These are the 
frid-stools which gave sanctuary to those flying from 
vengeance or from lawful pursuit. One is preserved in the 
abbey church at Hexham, the second in Beverley Minister, 
and the third at Sprotsburgh. 

On the south side of the chancel in Jarrow church 
stands a high-backed plain-looking wooden chair, hacked 
and notched all over, which is treasured as having been 
the seat of the Venerable Bede. There is no ornament 
upon itof any kind. The planks of which it is composed 
slope down gradually from the tall back to the front of the 
seat, forming, not arms, but encompassing sides. Thisis, 
probably, the oldest wooden seat that we have. Its plain 
appearance, stall-like outline, and general monastic air, 
are quite in keeping with its traditional ownership. 

We have another monastic chair extant. This came 
out of Glastonbury Abbey, and was once the property of 
Horace Walpole. It is made of dark oak. The legs are 
of a semi-circular form; and on the back are carved these 
sentences :—‘‘ Johannes Arthurus, Monacus Glastonie— 
Salvet eum Deus, Da Pacem Domine, Sit laus Deo.” It 
was sold at the Strawberry Hill sale, when it realised £75. 
This Glastonbury chair is highly ornamental, and it has 
been frequently copied. 

It was a rule of our ancestors to enrich their furniture in 
proportion to its association with their persons. Thus 
the chair gradually became loaded with ornament. The 
higher the rank of the owner, the richer became the chair. 
At last, to meet supreme cases, as in royalty and high eccle- 
siastical dignity, it was raised on a dais and covered with a 
canopy. In baronial halls, in the old feudal times, there 
was seldom more than one chair, which was reserved for 
the lord. Benches and forms were the usual seats of 
visitors and retainers. When the chief of the family 
received a stranger of inferior rank, he sat on his chair, as 
onathrone. Ifthe guest were of inferior rank, he seated 
himself on a low stool, or on one of the benches or forms. 
If, however, he were of superior rank, the master of the 
house rose and ceded to him the chair. To this day we 
retain somewhat of the custom in our management of 
public meetings, when the person who presides over each 
“‘takes the chair.’’ To be a chairman, then, is to hold at 
a meeting the same position that the head of the family 
held in the baronial hall in the days of old. 

In the early times to which we refer, the framework of 
chairs was often encrusted with silver or gold; but their 
chief enrichment was obtained by the use of rich tapestry 
and stuffs, either thrown over them loosely, or stretched 
from standard to standard to form a dorsal, or from side to 
side to form the seat. Cloth of gold was sometimes used 
for this purpose. Every chair, too, was. furnished with 
cushions also covered with precious stuffs. This fashion 
lasted as long as chairs were heavy—and fixtures. The 
coronation chair in Westminster Abbey, we may be sure, 
owed its fitness for the grand ceremonials in which it 
played such a conspicuous part, in successive centuries, to 
this custom of draping seats to correspond with the mag- 
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nificence of the vestments of those who sat upon them. 
As soon, however, as chairs were made light and moveable, 
it became necessary to fix the stuffs to them, so that they 
should not be constantly falling off. This was in the 
sixteenth century. 

A microscopic examination of the coronation chair has 
yielded the information that it was once ornamented with 
paintings of a heraldic character, and encrusted with gold. 

The ancient chair of Dagobert, made by St. Eloy, is 
constructed of bronze, and gilded. Thereis no seat to this; 
but in the position where are the arms of a modern chair 
we find two bars, which would uphold the rich material of 
which it would be formed. The legs are in the form of con- 
ventionalised leopards. It has a low open-work back, which 
slopes from a raised centre down to the level of the two 
sides. Below, the framework is braced together by pieces 
in the form of two St. Andrew's crosses, whereof one forms 
the front of the chair, under the seat, and the other the back. 
This chair was formerly preserved in the sacristy of the 
royal church of St. Denis. Napoleon the First sent for it, 
in August, 1804, and sat upon it when he distributed the 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour to his soldiers assembled 
at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 

When we consider the close association of a chair and 
its occupant, we cannot be surprised that this piece of 
furniture is often preserved as a mark of respect. Tertul- 
lian and Eusebius mention that the seats of apostles and 
bishops were preserved with respect in their days. The 
most remarkable of such relics is the chair which the 
patrician, Pudens, lent to the Apostle Peter. This is one 
of those seats mentioned by Horace as curule ebur. It is 
a sort of open sedan-chair of rectangular form, such as 
the senators used in the time of the first Cesars. It is 
made of Egyptian wood, faced with ivory in small panels ; 
and on the panels are carved the labours of Hercules. The 
back of the seat is enriched with an arcade of four open- 
ings, and over these arches is a pediment pierced with 
three circles. We need scarcely remind our readers that 
this chair is preserved in the presbyterium of St. Peter’s, 
Rome. 

John Knox’ chair has been preserved likewise. This is 
a strong oak chair, and is to be seen in the house shown 
as the dwelling of the reformer, in Edinburgh. A brass- 
plate inserted in it gives a list of its possessors after John 
Knox relinquished his ownership of it for ever. 

Among old chairs of personal interest must be placed 
that of Bunyan, the author of the “ Pilgrim's Progress.” 
This, like the chair taken over to America in the May- 
flower by John Carver, one of the-band of Pilgrim Fathers, 
is a very plain, unpretending seat. It is to be seen in the 
vestry of the new Baptist Chapel, at Bedford, erected on 
the site of the “old meeting.” A much richer chair, of 
the same century, is preserved in a small room in Ham 
House, the dwelling of the Tollemaches, Earls of Dysart. 
This was the seat of the Duchess of Lauderdale, famous 
in the reigns of James and Charles the First and Second, 
and through the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. It was 
made after it became the mode to affix the rich coverings 
of a chair to it. The seat, like the high back and narrow 
sides, is stuffed so as to leave no portion of the framework 


‘visible except the legs and stales. A chair preserved in 


the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, is allowed to have been 
the property of Henry VIII. This has a three-cornered 
seat, which is supported by a framework filled in with rows 
of small balustrades. The back is also made of a row of 
balustrades, which, to give height to it, is raised on a 





stem. This fitting of small parts together was known as 
joint, or joined work. Rich stuffs and cushions would 
have been indispensable for both effect and comfort in the 
use of this article. 

In one of the rooms at Audley End, the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke, there is a high backed carved oak chair with 
semicircular arms, in the back of which is inserted a brass 
tablet thus inscribed :—‘‘ This chair, once the property of 
Alexander Pope, was given as a keepsake to the nurse who 
attended him in his illness; from her descendants it was 
obtained by the Rev. Thomas Ashby, curate of the parish 
of Binfield, and kindly presented by him to Lord Bray- 
brooke, in 1844, nearly a century after the poet’s decease.” 
It is apparently of Flemish workmanship. It has a carved 
oak framework, with a cushioned seat and semicircular 
arms on which are pads. The back is remarkable for 
an oval, on which is the figure of Venus in slight 
relief; and above this medallion-work, amidst cherubs and 
foliaged ornamentation, is carved a bird. We all know of 
Sir Walter Scott’s chair at Abbotsford; and most of us 
have seen the pictorial representation of Dickens’ study 
with his vacant chair for the leading feature in it. Thus 
the same feeling that prompted the old Saxon fellow 
monks of the Venerable Bede to set aside -the chair in 
which his scholastic labours were executed, and which has 
caused so many generations to respect and preserve it, is 
still rife among us. 

To go back to Cowper, his own sofa, sold at the sale 
after his death, and now in private care, in the neighbour- 
hood of his last residence, is not the least interesting of 
these relics. 
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MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





(Third Notice.) 
SKETCHES OF CENTRAL AsiA. By Basi WERESCHAGIN. 


A FEw more works have just been added to the interesting 
collection of M. Basil Wereschagin’s pictures from Central 
Asia, at the Crystal Palace. About three months ago this 
exhibition opened. It was professedly incomplete, and 
of the pictures which the catalogues then promised some 
are still to be looked for. But others have arrived which 
were not announced, and among these is one large painting 
of two dervishes at a mosque door, and a number of small 
studies which are scarcely less interesting than the more 
pretentious pictures. It is satisfactory to notice that from 
an artistic point of view M. Wereschagin’s exhibition has 
already received appreciation, and even may be said to 
have become in a certain degree popular. The horror 
attaching to the subjects of many of his best pictures will, 
however, always limit the number of his admirers. It is 
impossible to look with calmness and indifference on repre- 
sentations of campaign incidents so vigorously and faith- 
fully rendered as those of M. Wereschagin. He has 
brought before us the soldier as he is with a convincing 
force which takes our sympathy, as it were, by storm, 
causing us not to feel a tragic or theatrical excitement, as 
when passion and pain are represented with poetic art, but 
transporting us mentally, in person, to the very scene of 
battle itself, and making us abandon our own nature to 
adopt that of the sun-burned, hard-smoking, hard-fighting 
veterans among whom we crowd as the members of a forlorn 
hope, with whom we stand desperately in the centre of an 
arid plain, defending our lives to the last while thousands 
of barbaric horsemen hover round and shoot down our 
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handful of heroes one by one, with whom we run to assist 
our outposts in danger, with whom we afterwards loiter 
and smoke, or stand sentinel, and with whom, by a weird 
freak of imagination which no one can resist, we are even 
left dead on the field while the large-beaked crows and the 
wide-winged eagles gather over us and begin their abomin- 
able insults on our limbs. 


The painting of the effects of climate, the broad, heavy, 
blinding light in these pictures, the feeling of space and 
air in all, the whiteness of the dust, and the scanty useless- 
ness of the trees all increase their impression upon our 
consciousness as we go from picture to picture, until there 
is not a particle of feeling or bodily experience of the people 
painted which is not shared by ourselves. We do not read 
their minds only in their faces, but we are made by the 
same effects which surround them to enter the same state, 
and we scarcely need to seek their eyes to know what they 
feel, for we ourselves feel the like. Nothing but realism 
of the exhaustive and rudely honest kind, such as has been 
used in these pictures, could have saved them from 
degenerating into coloured illustrations like those of the 
Illustrated London News, or mere dummy shows-of-arms 
like those séen in the representations of the deplorable 
Victoria Cross Gallery, exhibited under the same roof, and 
divided by the length of one passage. The nature of most 
of the subjects is extremely trying, for soldiers in modern 
uniform armed with modern weapons, and being killed or 
wounded in the accidental and indiscriminate modern 
manner, supply very difficult problems to the artist who 
would take the warfare of to-day for the theme of his com- 
position. If he have the luck to be without any kind of 
imagination but that common sort which describes emotion 
when it is thrust upon his consciousness, or repeats the 
meaning of lives by their ragged and intrusive signs of 
suffering, then it is possible that a painter may take a 
sentimental delight in persuading himself that he is living 
in his own time, and has by his genius discovered how to 
treat its obvious machinery in a poetic manner. In the 
peacefulness of London we have an increasing class of 
writers and painters who nourish in favour of their own 
age, viewed as a subject for artistic treatment, delusions 
which are the natural descendants of those of a generation 
ago in favour of the “classic’’ and the “historic.” For 
the most part our artistic cultivators, or worshippers of the 
contemporary, are very much the reverse o% original men. 
Their movement is a translation, once removed, from the 
French of Victor Hugo. Whether they write London 
Poems or paint Street Cries they are equaily far removed 
from the persons of whom they believe themselves to 
to the modern equivalent, namely, Phidias and his 
descendants, living in the classic period, and therefore 
sculpturing classically, or Homer and his pupils pursuing the 
same task with poetry. Whoever these great and almost 
mythical originators of art were, it is certain that they did 
not trouble themselves too much about making their works 
contemporary. In all ages the greatest artists have troubled 
themselves least about the almanack and the “ Sculptor of 
the Gods”’ or their poets were not oppressively modern in 
their own day. 

The works of M. Wereschagin will probably be cited 
when they have achieved the only honour yet wanting to 
them, that of being time-honoured, as an example to show 
that the greatest possible art is to be obtained from violent 
existing subjects, painted by the artist very much as he 
saw them, and only so far arranged artificially as is neces- 
sary in the interests of a picture which is obliged to give a 





sense of freedom to the sight on a flat surface. M., 
Wereschagin is a “historical” painter in the best sense of 
the term. His pictures will form part of the material of 
history. He is evidently a man of great imaginative 
genius. The self-control with which he denies himself the 
dreamy or unreal side of imagination, and the exultation 
with which he revels in the subjects he treats, would have 
proved him to possess this quality even without the 
peculiar touch of the brush and placing of the pigments, 
which cannot be obtained either by practice or merely per- 
ceptive observation. Nevertheless, his pictures must be 
said to be distinctly the reverse of poetic. Compared to 
literature, there is something in the controlled skill and 
pitiless intellectuality with which, in a few strokes, they 
force us to enter the experience of the moment they 
represent, without supplying us with any after-taste, or 
consoling us with any sense of tragic remoteness, or 
imaginate desirability which may be said to resemble the 
novels of Mr. Wilkie Collins, or the sterner chapters of De 
Balzac. To go from these pictures to the antique statues, 
which the visitor at the Crystal Palace can do by walking 
a few steps, is like going from the novels we have 
mentioned to Homer or Shakespeare. There is a dif- 
ference not only in degree but in kind. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins or De Balzac might be imagined to write with any 
amount of genius greater than that which he possesses, 
and so long as he continued in the same direction he 
would be no nearer to poetry than when they began. It is 
so with M. Wereschagin’s pictures. Like the two 
novelists to whom we have compared this artist, though 
personally he differs as much from them as they do from 
each other, he may justly be called a man of genius of the 
first order. We have no words that apply to delineative 
art, with even the vague and often mis-read descriptiveness 
with which the words “prose” and “ poetry” apply to 
literature. We must therefore borrow a term, and say 
that these Russian pictures are prose-painting, and in 
doing so we would not be understood to disparage them. 
We have English painters who show that it is possible for 
men of wealthy and erratic faculty to nevertheless follow 
the poetic side of imagination with true instinct, though 
with lame and waddling steps. The Dudley Gallery con- 
tains from year to year their eccentric and often pretentious 
designs. While examples on both sides of the line which 
divides prose from pcetry are, in M. Wereschagin’s 
pictures on the one hand and the so-called ‘“‘ Burne Jones’ 
School” on the other, continually before us, and while the 
degrees of merit are so varied, we are in no danger of 
remaining in the common error which almost everyone 
must live under for a little while, and which some are 
found gravely defending even yet, that whatever is of 
genius in art or literature must be poetic, and whatever is 
not particularly good, and even contains remarkable weak- 
nesses, must be prosaic. 


Whoever loves common-sense in art must be glad of 
anything which tends to put an end to the faith that to be 
meritorious is to be poetic, and vice versd. It has caused 
persons of great prose-ability, such as the authors of 
Friends in Council, of Romola, or of The Conduct of Life, 
to stray into adopting, at times, a medium of expression 
which was totally unsuited to their habits of mind, and to 
leave us a number of musicless, rather than merely 
unmusical verses, about what need not have been 
metrically treated at all. 

It may be given as one of the chief reasons why M. 
Wereschagin’s pictures are of prose that he does not make 
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his soldiers or dervishes typical, but individual. So with 
his dogs, horses, landscapes, and whatever else he paints. 
This is a department of art which depends for its force on 
our confidence in its truth. If the Turkestan soldiers, and 
Kirghiz hawkers and horsemen, and the dervishes, and the 
Solone men and women, are not exactly like these pictures, 
then the pictures are unbearable, and had better not have 
been painted. But it is impossible to disbelieve them. 
With poetic art conviction has nothing to do. It is of no 
consequence to us whether a gladiator exactly like “‘ The 
Fighting Gladiator” ever fought, or whether a woman 
exactly like the Venus Milo ever stood in life as her statue 
stands in marble. When people objected to Michael Angelo 
that the central figures on his Medician tombs were not 
like the Medici, he replied with truth that this was not 
of the slightest consequence. His art contained them 
whether it represented them or not. M. Wereschagin 
could make no such answer to a similar objection were it 
to be brought against him, and his silence would not be 
caused by want of merit, but by difference of kind in his 
art. 

We have taken the present opportunity, on the addition 
of some pictures to this collection at the Crystal Palace, to 
speak of the whole as a fact in art, rather than to describe 
the parts as so many separate works. The greater number 
of them have been before the public for the whole of the 
season which is now closing, and they have already been 
amply criticised in detail. Everyone who takes an interest 
in Central Asia and the recent war, has gone to see these 
pictures. It is to be hoped that they will produce .some 
effect on our English school by their value as works of art. 
The instruction and stimulation to be derived from them 
by English painters can scarcely be overrated. We trust 
this circumstance needs no more than to be pointed out. 


—_—_—_—___——___ 
OPERATIC CELEBRITIES. 





III.—Tue Opera Urizity Man. 

Tus is no star whose name is known in all the fashion- 
able circles, who is the object of admiration among 
romantic ladies, of criticism on the part of astute musical 
connoisseurs ; and yet this unknown individual merits a 
place among the Operatic Celebrities. His name is of no 
importance ; it is a fictitious name adapted to suit time 
and situation ; his profession, the feats he secretly accom- 
plishes, these signalize him, if not to the public, at least to 
the aspirant for public renown. If he is not recognised as 
a star, he has at least the satisfaction of having greatly 
contributed to create stars. The less there is known 
about this celebrated operatic character the greater the 
proof of his celebrity; for in his career all depends on 
secrecy. His work is judged by its fruits, and this fruit is 
only perfect when it seems to have grown naturally, without 
any effort or artificial device. The débutant or débutante is 
unknown, and yet there is a ring of applause ready to greet 
her, or even a nosegay or two thrown by friendly hands. 
This triviality is often enough to inspire a faltering voice 
with the courage which saves from failure. The public 
Soon follow the lead, and generally end by being grateful 
for the acquisition of a new singer, who might perhaps have 
never been heard twice but for the first little push which 
Set the ball of fame rolling. The man who contrives this 
has, we repeat, a right to his place in this series. To call 

im a “utility man” is to employ a title which will suit 
him well, because it is of the vaguest. To be useful is his 





great aim in life, on the condition, of course, that the 
interests of his pocket be consulted; and we shall see that 
by his general demeanour, his past varied experience, and 
his present extended acquaintances, he is admirably fitted 
to fulfil a very useful part indeed. 


Any one well acquainted with the secret working of a 
great opera is aware that these large theatrical establish- 
ments possess “ utility’ men of a description varying to a 
great extent from what is generally understood by the 
term. We are acquainted in particular with one in London 
who, unlike the attachés to the ordinary theatres, never 
appears on the stage. As a rule the utility man is easy to 
recognise. There is not a wrinkle on his smooth, jovial, 
though swarthy countenance. His bushy moustache and 
comical accent are irresistible, and the amiable manner 
with which he will give you any information you may 
require, or accept, with the most consummate grace, a 
proffered cigar, are so characteristic that to meet him once 
suffices to make you aware of his calling. Should you ask 
this ingenious individual some description as to the nature 
of his business, he will frequently content himself by simply 
telling you his nickname, as if the title were a part 
of the work, ensuring its performance and inseparable 
from it. Yet, to judge from outward appearance, this 
work, in London at least, does not consist of anything very 
strange or difficult. The utility man of our acquaintance 
will take his stand at the stage door, note the names of all 
the ballet dancers, chorists, supers, &c., who arrive late, 
run errands, translate for those who cannot speak English, 
and give counsel to new comers from foreign parts. In 
reality his mission is, however, of a far more important 
and delicate nature, and his earnings exceed considerably 
the meagre pay allowed for performing the duties mentioned 
above. With a glib tongue and innocent or naive appear- 
ance, a wonderful facility of understanding any language 
when it suits him, and of being helplessly confused when 
the conversation takes an unfavourable turn, it is surprising 
how many insinuations the utility man is able to make in 
the short space of one day. Every one, from the first 
tenor or soprano to the last super, must encounter him in 
the course of one or two rehearsals, and it is remarkable 
how a little attention paid to this insidiows personage 
seems to secure the singer a good voice in the evening. 
There is certainly a hidden power somewhere not to be 
accounted for in ordinary ways. The débutant more 
especially may rely on an indulgent audience if he has 
been able to secure the good will of this humble but power- 
ful attaché to the opera. The scandals started by the 
cabal of adversaries (for no new singet can ever appear on 
the stage without a conspiracy being immediately hatched 
to destroy him) are sure to be dis; elled in some mysterious 
manner by the ingenious manceuvr .s of the utility man, if 
precautions have been previously taken to secure his friend- 
ship. How such important results can be obtained without 
any apparent effort on his part is a wonder which, if 
explained, would dispel the charm and destroy its force. 
In the meanwhile even the most popular opera singers are 
far too prudent to despise the acquaintance of the utility 
men who hover about the skirts of the stars of the season. 
The most wise invite him to their houses, treat him to the 
best from their tables, and always convey to his hand 
the calumet of peace, in the shape of a choice old 
Havannah, lest perchance they should accidentally meet 
him and have nothing to offer. 

Neither must it be supposed that this strange per- 
sonage is always a vulgar servant, accustomed to perform 
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the menial services of a theatre. It is, on the contrary, 
well-known that at one of our opera houses the son of one 
of the best and most wealthy families of Italy, is now 
actually employed to fulfil the multifarious and delicate 
duties of this employ. It is true that he quarreled with 
his more prosperous relations, but that did not prevent his 
being an officer and a gentleman, though he preferred 
abandoning the army in favour of the stage, to fighting 
against Garibaldi at Aspromonte. Generally speaking, the 
operatic career, whether that of the utility man or of the 
singer, is begun abroad; and as often as not in America, 
or the Brazils. It is in these distant countries that—the 
perambulating opera companies not being very numerous— 
the utility man is often called upon to replace a baritone 
or a tenor who is suffering from hoarseness. Certainly, 
the audience is generally indulgent, and these operas, 
though advertised as being rendered as well as at La Scala, 
or at Covent Garden, are nevertheless managed in a some- 
what rough style. For instance, if the orchestra exceed 
twelve performers, it is considered a monster entertain- 
ment; and, when the chorus numbers above eight or ten, 
without counting the dummies who stand in the rear, it is 
held as a galaxy of talent. As for costumes, the stock, 
though described as “ varied and select,” is generally both 
simple and limited; a sheet serving with equal aptitude 
to adorn the shoulders of a noble Roman or to shroud the 
gaunt stature of a ghost. Some liberties are also taken 
with the singing itself, and we heard some chorus singers 
laughing over the time when the prima donna at St. Louis, 
forgetting the latter part of La Favorita, went off into the 
finale of Lucia instead. The audience retired after giving 
vent to loud applause, perfectly satisfied that they had wit- 
nessed a very correct and able performance of the opera 
which had been advertised. Such is the experience 
through which most opera utility men have passed. They 
knew great stars when they appeared of but the smallest 
importance, and shone only in the backwoods or on the 
desert border. Now, in London, these old companions of 
travel and adventure recognise each other; and, though 
the one may be a successful first tenor, and the other but 
a utility man, the fraternity of the stage tears down social 
barriers, and both remain friends, and both find means of 
being useful to each other. Every day one or two of the 
utility men may be seen merrily sauntering between the two 
opera houses, the brigand sombrero, broken, and bent 
over the forehead, the faithful long Italian cigar, with a 
straw through it, dangling from the lips. It is difficult for 
these men to advance many steps without stopping to chat 
with some friend. They know everyone,—every secret,— 
every intrigue,—but are discreet withal; and none would 
fail to give friendly greeting to those omnipotent favorites, 
the opera utility men. 


<> - 
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“DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER.” 





AGAIN is one impressed with the poetic feeling manifested 
in the compositions of Herr Wagner, for though his verse 
may not stand the test of severe criticism, though it may 
be in parts rough and irregular, yet through the storm and 
whirlwind of Der fliegende Hollander gleam forth flashes of 
pathos and beauty that plainly show that the hand and 
heart of a poet have been at work, with a clear conception 
of dramatic unities. 

In “ The Flying Dutchman” we perceive, as in Herr 
Wagner’s other operas, a spiritual or soul element, as well 





as a story, and though the legends are widely different, 
one is somewhat reminded of Longfellow’s ‘Golden 
Legend,” in so far as the devotion of the heroines is con- 
cerned. In both cases a maiden resolves by a self-sacrifice 
to save her lover. In the case of Elsie this is more 
happily carried out, more especially since she has but the 
one love, and all her energies and affections are devoted to 
his preservation. But in the case of the Norwegian 
maiden, Senta, a more difficult part has to be played, she 
having already a lover, Erik, a ¥ager to whom she is in 
some measure attached, and who loves her passionately. 

But the course of true love does not run smooth, a 
portrait of der fliegende Hollander hangs up in the house 
of Daland (Senta’s father), and impressed with the story of 
the doomed man, who is fated to roam the sea eternally 
unless some maiden will become his wife and be true even 
to giving her life to win his salvation, she dreams of the 
pale captain “‘ without wife or child,’’ or home, until her 
heart is moved by thoughts of his despair, and she half 
falls in love with her ideal, feeling that she could die to 
save him. 

Suddenly her wild visions are realised ; her father meets 
with the Flying Dutchman, brings him home, and moved 
by the riches the treasure-ship contains, promises him his 
daughter's hand if she is willing. Senta consents, and to 
the grief and distraction of Erik carries out her determina- 
tion. Der fliegende Hollander is saved, and the close of 
the opera sees Senta and the redeemed Hollander rising 
from the waves to mount to everlasting bliss. 

The ground-idea, therefore, that pervades the story is 
the self-sacrifice of Senta, the faithfulness and devotion of 
a woman to the duty she has taken in hand. And it is this 
deep underlying sentiment in Herr Wagner’s operas that 
makes them more than a mere amusement, that gives one 
a deeper interest than ordinary in listening to them. One 
blends the ethical with the material, and feels in the 
intensity of interest with which one follows each note 
almost a sensation of fatigue. 

For the manner in which this idea runs through the 
plot one must see the opera itself, or, at any rate, read the 
text. Suffice it now to say that, as its title indicates, “the 
flying Dutchman ”’ is of necessity a sea-piece, the first and 
third acts being played out on the Norwegian coast, where 
the ships of Daland and der fliegende Hollander meet with 
each other. 

The song of the Steuermann (admirably given by Herr 
Schlosser),— 

“* Mit Gewitter und Sturm aus fernem Meer, 
Mein Madel bin dir nah!” 


is one of the beautiful bits that haunt one long after the 
opera is over. The aria of the Hollander, which im- 
mediately follows it, is very fine, more especially in the 
lines— 

“* Wie oft in Meeres tiefsten Schlund,” &c. 


This air may almost be called the tune of the flying Dutch- 
man, as it seems to hover around him through the opera, 
and is certainly one of the gems of the piece. 

In the colloquy which follows between Daland (Herr 
Bausewein) and the Hollander (Herr Kindermann)—I give 
the names of the artistes, as Wagner’s music flourishes 
under their rendering of it—are many grand outbursts: 
“* Wie wunderbar !” and the Hollander’s “ Ach ohne Weib, 
ohne kind,” Daland’s “ Gepriesen seid des Sturm’s Gewalten,” 
and, again, the Hollander’s “ Darf ich bitten,” being among 
the most especially striking, whilst the splendid Matrosen- 
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Chor, with which the first act ends, cannot be too greatly 
praised. 

But the second act is the most perfect act of the opera. 
It comes like a calm after the raging of the elements, not 
a dead unruffled stillness, but one in which the more 
earnest emotions heave and fall with the quieter yet still 
strong, and deep flow of the tide. 

In this act we have the wonderful Spinnerlied, and the 
almost more wonderful Ballade ‘ Traft ihr das Schiff im 
Meere an.”’ A ballad whose weird words deserve com- 
mendation as well as the wild musical beauty of the har- 
mony, words which had they been written by Tennyson 
or Kingsley would have met their due meed of admiration. 
One listens with breathless attention, and as Senta before 
the last lines of the third verse sinks back in her chair, the 
soft half whispered chorus of the maidens taking up the 
refrain sounds like a silvery question from heaven, which 
determines Senta’s vehement acceptation of the task— 


** Ich sei’s, die durch ihre Treu erlose 
Mog’ Gottes Engel mich dir zeigen ! 
Durch mich sollst du das Heil erreichen!” 


The peculiar and striking effect of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth lines of each verse must be heard to be appre- 
ciated— 
“* Hui! Wie saust der Wind! Fohohoe 
Hui! Wie pfeift’s im Tau. Tohohoe.” 


Then comes Erik the Jager lover (Herr Nachbaur, and 
with Herr Nachbaur’s excellent voice and cultivated acting 
the part has full justice done to it), his “‘ Mein Herz voll 
Treue bis zum Sterben,” &c., with the pleading notes and 
words ending each verse— 

‘© Wenn sich mein Herz in Fammer bricht 
Sag’ Senta, wer dann fiir mich spricht,” 


and again the recounting of his dream, a dream too soon 
to come true— 
** Auf hohen Felsen lag ich triumend,” 


cause one to wonder that Senta does not relent. To this 
love scene between Erik and Senta succeeds the perhaps 
most dramatic portion of the piece, the part that affords 
scope for the display of great histrionic power, the intro- 
duction of the Hollander, and the interview in which he 
wins the promise of Senta to become his wife. Daland’s 
aria here claims notice— 


** Migst du mein Kind, den fremden Mann,” 


the stanza ‘“‘ Aus seinem Vaterland,” &c., being especially 
noteworthy. But one might almost praise the rest of 
the act note by note, and then not convey an accurate 
impression. The duet between the Hollander and Senta 
when she has finally accepted his love, and “ von macht'’- 
gen Zauber iiberwunden,” has given herself up to the 
accomplishing of his salvation is perhaps the climax, and 
in the rendering of it Fraulein Stehle and Herr Kinder- 
mann thoroughly deserved the plaudits that resounded 
from all parts of the Hof-Theater. 

The third act is, perhaps, a little hurried, and we are not 
certain that Senta’s self-sacrifice is quite satisfactorily 
carried out. Her dormant love for Erik suddenly appears 
to be roused, she grasps the fearfulness of the situation in 
which she is placed, and in the end seems to follow the 
Holldnder more through a feeling of necessity, and scarcely 
with the high and inspired sentiment with which she under- 
took the task of saving the Holldnder’s soul. Here, how- 
ever, we will not be too critical; perhaps the returning 
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love for Erik and for all that she has held dear in bygone 
days makes her determination to hold to the promise she 
has given, and her self-sacrifice even the more complete, 
showing that it is indeed through a heavenly influence that 
she is enabled to struggle against earthly inclinations and 
to be victorious in the struggle as her last words testify— 
“* Preis’ deinen Engel und sein Gebot ! 
Hier sieh’ mich, treu dir bis zum Tod!” 


Despite what appears to us the somewhat hurried conclu- 
sion of the opera, the third act contains some wonderful 
passages. The opening chorus of the Norwegian sailors, 
** Steuermann lass ‘die Wacht,” is exceedingly fine, and the 
conception of the scene that follows most poetical, and 
descriptive, as a Greek chorus, of what is happening. The 
voices are well matched against each other, the maidens 
and the sailors questioning and answering, until the former, 
having left their baskets on board Daland’s ship, quit the 
stage in terror at the doomed ship and its silent crew. 
Erik’s Cavatina, ‘‘ Willst jenes Tags,” is pathetic in the 
extreme, and the speech of Der Hollander in “ Erfahre das 
Geschick” sustains the musical grandeur of the part to the 
end. 

To conclude,—despite the noise of storm and wind and 
elements, which are, perhaps, sometimes a little too pre- 
dominant, despite the irregularities of verse, despite the 
hurriedness of the last act—one cannot but feel that the 
opera of der fliegende Hollander is the work of a genius. 
People may say that Wagner is bizarre, that he aims at 
unnatural effects, even occasionally at dissonance; they 
may say that his music will not stand its ground, even as 
foreboding prophecies have been made of a new order of 
things in every department of art and science. To these 
I would answer that the new school need not sweep away 
the old. The good in each may alike stand, but I believe 
that for Wagner’s music a future is coming that will 
make it ever-present with the thoughtful souls of the 
advancing ages—that to these it will speak through its 
soul-element, and not only fall upon the ear in delicious 
melody, but sink deep into the heart, making the listener 
feel a new power, a fresh purity, an ethical force in music 
that he has never felt before. 


—<——————_—_ 


OUR SERVANTS. 


Our servants! How can we treat so vast a theme 
How can we describe the varied phases of character 
among this much-abused class! We have heard many 
ladies grow very eloquent on the subject; we have seen 
fair faces lose their equanimity, and deep sighs have been 
wrung from oppressed bosoms at the mere mention of 
“our servants.”’ Their vanity, their love of dress, their 
unholy longing for a “‘ day out,” their fastidiousness, idle- 
ness, and other faults, classified under the general term 
‘‘ airs,” are fruitful themes among a select party of the soft 
sex, and are illustrated with occasional bitterness. 

It is evident, however, that the class is degenerating, as 
many other classes are degenerating. There are very few 
servants in these days who will stay with a family year 
after year, until they become almost a member of it, as 
was frequently the case a century ago. The irresistible 
desire ‘‘ to better” oneself which is pervading every branch 
of society has also reached the servants’ hall; and we can- 
not reasonably blame them if they follow the examplo of 
their masters. If, also, there are few old family servants 
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left, there are few hard masters and mistresses, such as 
those of whom we may read occasionally in old romances 
or biographies. The servants of to-day are, as a rule, 
treated with great kindness and consideration, and there 
are many establishments in which they are so completely 
powerful, that their mistress would never presume or dare 
to enter her own kitchen. She lives in perpetual dread of 
them. ‘‘ What will the servants say?” is her watchword. 
We remember to have heard a lady steadfastly refuse, to the 
astonishment of her family, to hear any music performed, 
one Sunday evening; and we were afterwards told, in 
confidence, that the new cook, a valuable acquisition, was 
a Presbyterian, and might give notice to leave a family of 
such profane habits. As another instance, we may mention 
that of a friend of ours whois in the habit of occasionally 
plyingther needle upon a Sunday: this is a lasting offence 
against conventionality, though the tongue, a far more 
dangerous weapon, is used mercilessly and vigorously on 
this resting-day. The whole neighbourhood would be 
scandalised if the servants knew it, for they would spread 
the horrible story; so our friend retires to her bedroom, 
and locks the door, in order to shield her malpractice from 
the virtuous gaze of the housemaid. These are only small 
instances of the tyranny under which our servants very 
often hold us, and show that the days of cruel masters are 
over. 


M. Regamey has caught, with his accustomed facility, 
several types of ‘‘ our servants.”’ In the foremost figure, 
everyone will recognise the English housemaid, in her 
neat afternoon dress, a white collar round her neck, fastened 
with a brooch, her head surmounted with a massive chignon, 
over the top of which appears one corner of a long slip of 
net or lace, called a cap, and fastened with a bow. The 
girl has a quick, pleasant face, and is handy at her work. 
It is she who performs many of the responsible duties in 
most houses; she mends her master’s refractory linen, 
sews the proverbial buttons on the equally proverbial shirts, 
darns the romping schoolboy’s socks, counts and dis- 
tributes the laundress’ weekly or fortnightly basketful, is 
prompt at arranging and clearing the rooms, and loves a 
general “ tidyjng,”’ is excessively neat and clean herself, 
and will not excuse or allow soiled hands or face in any- 
one. A maid-servant of this kind, not long since, opened 
the street door to an office-boy, who was in the habit of 
coming (her master was a literary man). On this particular 
occasion the boy was especially black, his hands and face 
were begrimed, and his clothes were a veritable bundle of 
rags. The neat housemaid would not usher him into the 
kitchen, where he usually sat, but left him in her master’s 
hall, with a contemptuous laugh and joke at the poor boy’s 
expense. Her master, however, administered a reproof; 
for, after calling the lad into his study to give him the 
required copy, he called to the fastidious servant to open 
the door for the printer's devil! This class of servant is 
very dignified in manner. The harmless jokes of humorous 
visitors raise no sympathetic smile; and when a jocular 
friend insists on calling her ‘‘ Mary,” she having affirmed her 
name to be Susan, she casts her eyes to the ground, and 
vows to her fellow-servants that she ‘doesn’t like that 
gentleman at all.” 

To the right we recognise the stolid type of servant, her 
face lacking expression, and the whole force of her char- 
acter concentrated in her bare folded arms. Everyone has 
met this kind of worsan. Her stupidity is on a level with 
her indifference. She is dense and immoveable ; directly 
an idea succeeds in entering her head, it remains there, 





sternly fixed, immutable. She has, with other dislikes, an 
invincible feeling against foreigners; declares (this fault 
is, however, common among all classes of servants) that 
she will not enter a foreigner’s service ; and says of the 
culinary art that leads the taste of the whole world, that 
she “can’t bear their nasty messes.” She has a stern 
prejudice against people who don’t go to her chapel, and 
thinks it “‘ does every cne good to go at least once a day.” 
The very smooth severity of her hair, its close braids and 
evenly shaped chignon denote the rigidity of her character, 
and the folded arms indicate fundamental obstinacy. She 
is perfectly indifferent to all around her, nothing disturbs 
her dull serenity. She does not lose her equanimity, 
though her master be carried home dead; she will lay the 
table, and serve up the dinner at the usual hour, though 
the neighbour’s house be on fire; and will leave a family 
she has served for years, with the customary, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, sir; good morning, m’m. 


In direct contrast to this type is the bright eyed, smiling 
Irish maid-of-all-work whom we see to the left of the 
drawing. Her face indicates plainly enough her willing, 
cheerful disposition. Strong in health and body, and 
quick and energetic in movement, full of fun, and ready 
with a smart answer for the sallies of her admirers, the 
wild Irish girl is always popular among mistresses. She 
is chiefly to be met in London lodging-houses, where 
rooms for single gentlenen are a noticeable feature. She 
will accomplish an extraordinary amount of hard work; 
she will scrub long flights of stairs; will do incalculable 
and incomprehensible drudgery in the kitchen and scuilery ; 
is ever ready to run on errands (as we see her, she has 
just been on a mission for beer); in short, will do the 
work of three or four fashionable London housemaids, 
and asks only in return, poor girl, one ‘‘day out” in the 
month. She does not aspire to her Sunday evenings free, 
as do servants in the higher classes. She toils as 
laboriously on Sunday as on other days, and is very glad, 
when night comes, to rest. She has ever a pleasant word 
and bright smile for the gentlemen who owe their daily 
comfort to her; but will tolerate no familiarity, and has 
been known when lodgers returning home rather gay have 
attempted to touch her blooming cheeks with their lips 
to throw them back from her with the gesture of a Semi- 
ramis. The national tenderness of heart and quickness of 
sympathy are strongly represented in the daughter of 
Erin, and her droli answers, hearty laughter, and beaming 
eye are unfailing indications of her race. Still, while we 
praise her good nature,’ and cheery, willing heart, we must 
observe that there is much to be desired in her habits and 
dress. There can be no such word as neatness in the 
Irish vocabulary. She is lamentably careless and slip- 
shod ; she will run out to the baker’s or butcher's, wearing 
a bonnet gaily trimmed with flowers, and to which long 
bright coloured ribbons are attached, and she will have 
on a dirty, torn print dress, without a collar, and the front 
all gaping, while her feet will be encased in muddy, down- 
trodden, ill fitting boots. Not only will she herself be in 
disorder, but the domain she governs will be equally hope- 
less. The unwashed plates will be piled on the chair, 
while the kettle will be installed on the freshly scrubbed 
table. The corkscrew will be found in the work-basket, 
and the scrubbing-brushes in the larder! These faults do 
not pass unpunished, however, we can assure our readers; 
and lives of many poor girls in similar positions would be 
terribly hard and heavy were they not brightened by their 
own sense of industry and brightness of heart. 
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At the top of the drawing we catch a glimpse of the 
sentimental type. This is the lackadaisical half-nurse- 
maid—half-housemaid—who reads the Family Herald 
assiduously, and identifies herself with the heroines 


thereof; who is a tender plant of no ordinary kind, who | 


cannot eat Australian meat, who does not like cold 
dinners, and if once disturbed at her mid-day meal loses 
her appetite, who runs to put on a clean stiff white apron 
when the grocer comes for orders, who blushes when she 
opens the door to a visitor, whose dress when her Sunday 
out comes round is so gorgeous that her mistress fails to 
recognise her, who fancies that the gentlemen callers are 
hopelessly in love with her. We remember a girl of this 
kind, who had a fixed idea that a friend of the house was 
fascinated by her attractions. For some reason or other 
she was about to leave her place, and her mistress 
happened to perceive that she had tied a strip of her after- 
noon dress to the handle of the garden-door (it was in the 
country). On enquiring what it meant, the girl sobbed 
that she put it there to remind Mr. of her! This 
sentimental type is a very familiar one, and whether it 
soars to gentlemen or contents itself with lanky soldiers at 
the barrack-gates, is dependent on the style of establish- 
ment in which the girl is placed. 

There are very many faults to be found with the class, 
yet, as Douglas Jerrold said—‘‘ You can’t expect all the 
graces and virtues in life for ten pounds a-year.” And if 
there is much to forgive in Our Servants, we have also 
many reasons to be grateful to them. 
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REVIEWS. 


The King’s Stratagem: or, The Pearl of Poland. 
Tribner. 


Among the many kinds of “tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing,” one has just been 
published in the form of a tragedy which deserves notice 
for the undoubted energy and conviction of its fury and 
sound. The story is simple. The scene lies in Poland, 
where a bishop, Stanislas, insists on marrying the heroine, 
Christine, to a nobleman, Milo, against the advice of Alisa, 
the girl’s nurse and guardian. A wicked and amorous 
king, Boleslas II., according to his usual custom inter- 
rupts the wedding feast, though it was being carried on in 
secret, and has the bridegroom murdered and the bride 
stolen. The bishop assembles the nobles and primate, 
and induces a friend of his, Waldimir, to accuse the king 
of his crime. Nothing comes of this. Others induce the 
king to accuse the bishop of the bridegroom’s murder, 
because he had bought an estate from him just before the 
wedding, and no receipt for the price. was to be found. 
The bishop asks three days to call, as witness, the dead 
Milo from his grave. He does so. The ghostly bride- 
groom is sworn at the next trial, and shows the bishop to 
be innocent. A servant rushes in and says that the stolen 
bride is carried off, and the king’s palace burned by the 
bishop, which was not quite true, as Waldimir, his friend 
was the culprit. Then the king kills Stanislas and Alisa; the 
nurse entering at that moment and calling him an abusive 
name, he kills her too. As she dies, she hastily explains 
that the bride and bridegroom were both his children, and 
that she was their mother. During the rest of the play 
every one who does not die goes mad, and most of the 
characters do both. Every one has found time to kill some- 
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sary court favourite called Sobiouski, whose conversation 
with the king displeased her. The dead and living are 
all mixed up in the dialogue, where French words pad the 
blank verse when English would not fit, while the stage 
directions contain flights of eloquence and poetry, and 
the poetry contains stage directions. The end of all is 
universal interment of mad and sane, ghost and newly 
dead, and the curtain falls to solemn music. 

To give a complete account of the running to and fro is 
impossible—a complete quotation of the whole play leaves 
much to be said. In the dialogue long metaphors about 
the Pearl, as Christine is called, continually recur, and the 
parable Nathan related to David about the ewe lamb comes 
back once in every few pages, until at last, when the king 
sees the bride carried in at the bishop’s trial and her hand 
placed in that of the bridegroom’s ghost, and says— 


*“* What meaneth this ?—I understand it not,” 


and the bishop once more begins like clockwork the old 
tale— 

** Sire, in Piotrawin there lived a shepherd 

Who had, upon a time, a milk-white lamb,” 
and goes on for twenty lines, the infliction comes to a 
climax, and royal Boleslas II. exclaims with energy— 
“Pontiff away! You are intolerable ! 

Hence with your lamb, and ghost, and hobgoblin!” 
at which we imagine hearty applause from the audience 
before whom this tragedy, we trust, will often be repre- 
sented. 

Here is a specimen of poetic stage direction. It occurs 
immediately after the first murder — ‘ Scene VI. The 
Bridal chamber. Weeping vassals. Lifeless form of Milo, 
in his nuptial attire, lying on a couch. Count Waldimir 
kneeling by it, with his face concealed in his hands. The 
vassals shrink back. Stanislas, in his long sable stole, his 
rich brown hair of yesterday as white as snow, and bearing 
a crucifix uplifted before him, enters and kneels by the 
couch; then rising and gazing around on the weeping 
vassals breaks forth :— 

STAINISLAS.—*‘ The wolf! the wolf! The royal wolf’s been here!” 


and adds a good deal more of the same kind. 

In the Audience Hall of the Episcopal Palace, where the 
Count Waldimir is accusing to the assembled nobles their 
wicked king, the stage directions for emotional Stanislas 
are not less equal to the occasion. Hear what he does— 
“ During this appeal, Stanislas slides from his seat and 
creeps on his knees before the Primate: at the end, weeping, 
they rush in each other’s arms, and remain thus during the 
Primate’s speech’’—which is mild and gentlemanly, and 
does not deserve the “‘ heavy groans” which Stanislas 
gives at the end, “dropping his head on Waldimir's 
bosom.” 

For stage direction in the poetry there is a whole game 
of chess, wherewith each move is chronicled in a line of 
blank verse spoken by the player as he moves. A ghost 
who is present disturbs the pieces in a manner minutely 
described, so that the game is lost. Every step can %e 
followed as clearly as in a chess problem published in @ 
weekly paper with diagrams. 

But in the name of fair play, we will now quote one of 
the sublimer passages. The ghost of Milo at the trial 
places his hand on the Bible, “‘timidly held out by the 
justicer at arm's length” (stage direction) and begins to 
swear thus— 








“ MILO (in a sepulchral voice) Before the King ”— 
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ing, the justicier recovers—re-extends the book, and Milo 


resumes— : 
‘* Before the king of men I swear to lift 
Truth from the dust where perjury has,” &c. 


After a few lines not remarkable— 
BoLesuas (aside to his favourites ) 
He speaks well for a ghost—by Jove he does ! 
Mito, who has heard the king, 
Sire, it is I, Lord of Piotrawin, 
Who, by your order on my nuptial night 
Was cruelly and most untimely murdered 
By one who now his crime is expiating 
In dungeons lighted by the fires of torment 
In bottomless pit prepared for murderers 
Where coils of fiery serpents twine their brows 
And flesh sharp pangs of flame in their hot brains, 
Wringing out shrieks that shake the Abysmal world. 


BoLEsLAs (aside, wiping his brow), 
h! I can bear no more! no more of this! 


MiLo.—Spies, traitors, liars, and perjurers are there 
Chained down to flaming stakes of fire and brimstone 
While demons heap live coals upon their heads. 


BoLesLas.—This is irrelevant—insupportable ; 
If thou knowst aught that can illume this cause 
Say it, and get thee back into thy grave! 


So Milo, finding that his “eternal blazon must not be to 
ears of flesh and blood,” or that, at any rate, it is not 
going to be received as evidence, becomes calm and talks 
about the-matter of the trial. 

The dedication of this tragedy is ‘“‘to those who love 
truth afd justice, and believe in the intervention of 
Heaven between mortal belligerents.” We take this 
opportunity to return our best thanks to the gifted author 
for having dedicated to us, however unworthy we may be, 
his interesting and amusing work. We hope if his port- 
folio contains more of the same kind, that he will not fail 
to give them to the public. 


A Collection of Original Poems and Songs. By 
James Fintocn. Town and Country Publishing 
Company. 

The poets are not idle. Mr. Finloch’s volume now 
before us contains fifty poems, save one. There are thirty- 
one errata, enumerated in a page set apart for them, and 
there is a preface. The preface says that the author is 
young and untutored and admits his work to be very faulty. 
He should not have made this admission. ‘As he is un- 
tutored, we hope he will not be offended with us for giving 
him the above hint. In conversation it may have been 
graceful, but in print it is not necessary. It certainly gives 
an effect of inedeaty, but this is considerably impaired by 
Mr. Finloch’s context, in which he implies that he is pre- 
pared with a sufficient armour of contempt for criticism to 
be ready for all the ‘‘ withering shafts ” it may aim at him. 
This shows not the best taste in the world, but the next 
moment ‘‘the Author” has something to mention “ in 
justice to himself '’—namely, that his pieces have not been 
intelligently arranged in this volume, but are printed one 
after another, as they came by chance. For this reason 
“the author humbly solicits an unprejudiced perusal of the 
entire work, which will be the best means of judging both 
of his abilities, and the merits, if any, of each of his com- 
positions.” A young and untutored poet should be told 
that this kind of preface does him much harm in the eyes 
of readers who are neither young nor untutored, and that 
the exhibition of his frailer emotions in a preface does not 
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generous feelings and thoughts in his verse. As will be 
expected from this example of the preface, the poems 
contain from time to time touches of that kind of naive 
offence against good taste which springs from an un- 
chastened egoism, that has not yet opened its eyes to the 
ridicule of its own appearance when striking an attitude. 
The verse, however, is facile and flowing, and the simpler 
poems on Scottish subjects contain pretty stanzas naturally 
written. Here is an example :— 
** Down Finloch Shaw the birdies woo ; 
Say, is it true? 
And ilka bird has his ain doo 
As I hae you. 
Bonnie lassie, lovely Jessie, 
My heart it beats sae fond for you. 
“*O gently fall the summer showers 

Among the tender blooming flowers 

Whose perfumes scent the evening air ; 

But none sae sweet and none sae fair 

As my Jessie, bonnie lassie, 


Who is my true heart's only care. 
Down Finloch Shaw, &c. 


“* Let great folks hae their days at ease 
With pleasures meet, and a’ they please, 
Gie me but ae the silent hour, 
Beside my Jessie in her bow’r 
Then I’m happy—O, sae happy ! 
With Jessie for my own sweet flower. 
Down Finloch Shaw, &c.”’ 
Here the very faults are not offensive, and the way in 
which the music of the verse breaks and ripples away at 
the end supplies a most happy instance of the genial 
and pathetic quality latent in a rich, broad, Scotch accent. 
The author prints among the errata a request that in the 
last line of this poem we should read the words my and 
flower in italics. Such a correction robs us of the fleeting 
pleasure to be obtained from the simple lines, and calls us 
back to the remembrance that the hand of the author of the 
untutored preface and his personal influence are here 
also, conscious of self and determined to make that con- 
sciousness noticed. 

Perhaps the page of errata is more amusing and instruc- 
tive than any other part of the volume. In page 8 is this 
line— 

“ Use no hypocrisy, but prayer; ” 
which Mr. Finloch corrects, bidding us read— 
“* Use no hypocrisy; but prayer; ” 
an equally valuable recommendation. On page 12 for— 
‘“* And scuttling’s an easy task” 
he tellS us to substitute— 
“ And scuttling is an easy task.” 


We receive the information as from an authority. 
27 for— 


At page 


‘“* He’d ne’er played such a loo,” 
we are to read— 
“ He’d ne’er have play’d such loo.” 


The stanza where this line occurs is from a poem on the 
battle of Agincourt, and may be quoted as an example of 
Mr. Finloch’s heroic style— 


‘**O had the Dauphin known the King 

Could ill his insult brook ; 

Had he but known Comte d’Abert’s fate— 
The vengeance England took ; 

Had he ne’er deem’d the stripling king 
And English courage too 

Were like his own effem’nate race, 
He'd ne’er have played,” &c. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Finloch for the contribution of this 
fact about the Dauphin’s game. It is an addition to the 
history of the period. Other errata are mentioned. In | 
three places we are begged to add a note of exclamation “!” 
to the end of a line. Once we are toadd a query. We do 
so with much pleasure. We are to read elsewhere “ I’ve 
said” for “‘ We've heard.” We are to read for— 
“ More than the seething brains 

Of idiots create 

In their important state— 
their impotent state. We prefer the first reading. It is more 
expressive of the general spirit of the author’s work. At p. 91, 
we are told for the last line of the fourth verse to read— 

**T only feel so—so—” 


against the worship of self, though we fail to see how any 

selfish person would be in any way improved by its 
| perusal, except by the strong effort of will and self-denial 
necessary to get through the work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald shows no very remarkable qualifications, 
The incidents of his tale are well-worn now, and his style 
of writing is somewhat common-place. He makes con- 
| stant use of what we believe is termed the historic present, 
)a trick which, however effective when sparingly introduced, 
| becomes very monotonous on repetition. The only 
| incident which is tolerably new or effective, is one which 
| Mr. Fitzgerald had better not have introduced. Thanks 
to our lady novelists, we are becoming tolerably used to 
wives running away from their husbands, on various pre- 





THE OPENING OF THE 


Mr. Finloch has not inserted his own memoir at the com- 
mencement of his book, but he has found means to intro- 
duce an entire though unacknowledged autobiography in 
the body of the volume. We felicitate him on the success 


SEVENTMN SEAL, 


texts; bigamy is quite a common-place incident, and 
immorality is equally familiar. But the character of 


3essie, as sketched by Mr. Fitzgerald, is unnecessarily 
repulsive. Such a writer as Balzac might make the idea 


with which he has conveyed to us a clear and sufficing | effective, by working it out with a force and power which 


outline of his individuality. He can write good verses, 
but can not always write in good taste. Let his friends look 
to it, and all may yet be well. 


As the Fates Would Have It. By G. Beresrorp Fi71z- 
GERALD. Samuel Tinsley. 


What its author terms, in 
vague preface, 


a beautiful but somewhat 
‘this unpretending volume,” 


Mr. Fitzgerald does not possess, but introduced as the 


| episode is in this book, we must unhesitatingly condemn it. 


| 


The main incidents of the story are common-place. A 
foolish marriage, an unfaithful wife, a family reduced from 
| wealth to poverty by a secret marriage, and a repentant 
| traviata dying in the odour of sanctity are neither novel or 
striking. They have been used over and over again, and 


is directed | we cannot recognise Mr. Fitzgerald's right to appear as a 


| 
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novelist, while he repeats the stale hash of previous works 
which he has given us. The book is, in short, foolish, 
dull, and reprehensible. 


The Character of St. Paul: being the Cambridge 
Hulsean Lectures for 1862. By Joun S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. Third Edition. Strahan 
and Co. 

It seems almost superfluous to draw attention to a work 
which, in the nine years that have elapsed since its first 
publication, has been steadily progressing in public favour. 
Yet we cannot but regard the re-issue of Dean Howson’s 
Lectures, in a popular form, as singularly opportune at the 
present time, when an attempt has been made by one of 
our most cultivated writers to show that the teaching of 
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the other, and the original design be most scrupulously 
carried out. 

Dean Howson notices with his accustomed felicity, an 
instance of this general resemblance, and yet particular 
difference, in the sympathetic traits of Christ’s and Paul's 
characters :— 

“It is in the expression of sympathy that the Master and the Servant 
are most nearly alike. And yet there is a difference. It may be a fancy, 
but I do not see in the Apostle any trace of that love of young children 
which distinguishes the Saviour. Paul does, indeed, most affectionately 
remind «children of their duties to their parents, he recalls Timothy to 
the recollection of his mother’s early teaching, but I find no scene in 
the Acts and Epistles like that—associated in our own case with the 
moment when Christ’s blessing first came to us—the scene in which the 
Saviour ‘took the children into His arms, put His hands upon them, 
and blessed them.’ No, my brethren, there is something in Jesus which 


we never see in Paul.” 





St. Paul is at variance with that of his Master. That the 
type of Christianity which prevails in Protestant countries 
is to a very large extent what may be called Pauline is true 
enough, but we cannot admit that it is on that account 
less Christian. A constructive genius like St. Paul, even 
if he had not been specially inspired, could scarcely 
fail to have left the impress of his master-mind upon 
any work which occupied his thoughts; that he should 
have done this to the greatest possible degree in the case 
of that mighty subject to which his whole soul was devoted 
18 just what might be expected. Between the architect 
and the master-builder there may be the most perfect 
understanding, and yet we may be able to trace in different 
parts of the same fabric the special characteristics of 
cither mind, even though the one may be subordinated to 


.* 





THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


But this very distinction between the Master and the Dis- 


| ciple is an argument in favour of the reality of both. If 


Jesus Christ be only an ideal character, it must follow, 


| almost as a necessary consequence, that Paul is an ideal 


character also. If so, then we must be prepared to 


| believe that the ingenuity of a past age was capable of 


conceiving and portraying two individuals who were not 
mere echoes one of the other but had their points of dis- 
agreement as well as of resemblance, and were both 
distinguished by the intensest love of truth. The only 
other alternative is to suppose that a mythical Christ was 
followed within a few years by a real Paul, and to accept 
this notion involves, as it seems to us, the surrender of all 
belief, not only in Paul’s honesty, but also in his sanity. 


| But we need not pursue the subject further, nor need we 
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say more in commendation of Dean Howson’s analysis of 
St. Paul’s character than that it is a book which no theo- 
logical student should be without, and which the simplest 
reader. of the New Testament can thoroughly understand 
and enjoy. 


The Atlantic Monthly. July, 1873. 


This magazine reached us just too late for notice with 
its English contemporaries. Ifthe fact of ite being spoken 
of separately should attract the special attention of our 
readers we shall not regret the unintentional delay, nor, 
we are assured, will our readers, or at least such of them 
as may be yet unacquainted with the exceptionally well 
arranged table of contents that the Atlantic Monthly 
presents. After Whittier’s lines ‘‘ The Friend’s Burial,” 
the criticism of recent literature is perhaps the next best 
article, the works treated of being handled with thorough 
fairness, and in a style that reminds one of the best days 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Passing from literature 
to art, we find Dr. Libke’s History of Sculpture most 
severely but not undeservedly condemned for its shallow- 
ness, its author being held by the reviewer to be “the 
very lowest of all (as an authority), who have devoted 
themselves to the history of art.’’ The review of music is 
in the shape of a London Letter, and deals solely with our 
own operas, and concerts. ‘‘ Gunnar, a Norse Romance,”’ 
“Miss Eunice’s Glove,” and ‘“‘ Educating a Wife” are 
stories that will please the lovers of light literature. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Joun Marty, the painter, although fortune decreed that 
he should inherit the name of a bird, has made it insepa- 
rably associated in our minds with the stupendous and 
almost sublime nightmares of tumult and space which he 
delighted to choose for the subjects of his pictures. In 
one quality of dreamy colossal imagery he left little to be 
done by even the bold and expansive Doré, whose can- 
vases cover a larger space on the wall than those of 
Martin, but in their wildest extension do not give the idea 
of illimitable space and infinite distances that were the 
familiar servants of the strange mind of his English prede- 
cessor. A few of Martin’s paintings still appear before the 
public from time to time in public exhibitions. There was 
one at the Alexandra Palate, before the fire. It was a 
comparatively peaceful scene in ancient Nineveh, where 
immense palaces, terraces, staircases, and courts stretched 
away into the extreme distance, and were covered with the 
crowds of an assembled nation. In the Kensington 
Museum there is a brilliant example of his more fiery and 
chaotic style. The world breaks up before our eyes in 
flame and ruin. The hills rush together and the roots of 
the earth are torn from their bed of flame. Tempest fills 
the sky and the human race run too and fro like ants on a 
disturbed ant-hill expecting immediate destruction. 

The Day of Judgment, and the waste lands of Heaven 
and Hell offered an opportunity to Martin’s peculiar genius, 
which he did not fail to see and make use of. His series 
of the opening of the seals, were perhaps the most remark- 
able and characteristic of his designs. The engravings we 
offer are faithful representations of originals far too 
stupendous and complex to be seen to their full effect when 
reduced by any but the master’s hand. Our eye must be 
allowed to plunge into his pictures and roam there till we lose 
our sense of safety in the wild whirl of the abysses over which 














we permit our imagination to float. Martin knew how to 
give us the feeling of infinite expansion, whatever the 
space at his owncommand. The Palace of Pandemonium, 
in his illustrations to Paradise Lost, leaves on our recollec. 
tion the impression of a building that would cover the 
space of London. The Art Library of the Kensington 
Museum contains this design in the copy of Martin's 
Milton, which might be consulted with advantage by some 
modern architects, who cover great buildings with frivolous 
decoration, and reduce a gigantic facade to a mean 
appearance by the obstruction of their proportionless and 
monotonous little ornaments. Martin’s buildings are 
always truly colossal in design and conception, and their 
effect in his pictures is by no means due to a mere trick of 
perspective, but represents a quality of grandeur in the 
forms. of the buildings themselves. 

Over Martin’s genius hangs the imputation of insanity, 
but a far more serious objection to his pictures, from an 
artistic point of view, is the meaningless drawing of his 
muscular but feeble figures, generally only introduced as 
an accessory, and in which rules of anatomy are thrust 
forward as a substitute for natural or living form. Like 
Turner, Martin possessed a one-sided talent. He could 
paint landscapes and cities in a world of his own invention, 
and make of these, effective and original pictures. Beyond 
this, or beside it, his powers deserted him. 

Martin, deprived of “‘The Day of Judgment,” is like 
Samson deprived of his hair. His divine strength is gone. 
With all his imperfections, Martin must be pointed to asa 
man who discovered his own forte, and devoted his powers 
to that for which they were best fitted. His genius lay in 
painting the awful and stupendous, and he obeyed the calls 
of his nature. In his own peculiar department of this 
great section of art, no one preceded him, and no one has 
risen to take his place. 


on 


GERMANY. 


I RESUME at once my translation of Pecht’s remarks on 
English Painting in the Vienna Exhibition :— 

“The boundless egotism of our European higher classes has never 
become so clear to me as in this dressed up painting, in which every- 
thing looks so rosy and cheerful as if there were in the world no other 
misfortune but dying. Closely connected therewith is the want of 
keeping in these pictures for there must be no shades at all. To the 
absence of a monumental character, and the incessant striving for 
“naturalism,” by which, however, the artists understand only that 
scented drawing-room nature alluded to before, it is further owing that 
English art has lost all sense of the rhythm of the line, of the architec- 
tural character of painting, aye mostly of drawing altogether, so that in 
its technic it exhibits a thorough amateur aspect, and has become as 
tame as the demands of young ladies, and still more of old maids, for 
boldness and geniality required, and as we have long known it from the 
annuals. Naturally not without isolated exceptions; but these only 
the more strikingly proved the rule. Ifit be asked how, nevertheless, 
such delineators of the people as Boz and others could arise in litera- 
ture, it must not be forgotten that the Pickwicks by which he acquired 
his fame were still quite admissible into the drawing-room, and that, 
having once become famous, he had no longer any need to exhibit his 
book as painters must their pictures, but that they were bought unread, 
else many would probably not have come to light. 

““Though now the range apparently allowed to English artists 
is a very narrow one, so narrow as to have compelled even a Byron to 
emigrate, and though the only quasi-officially permitted representation 
of the world, no doubt, often differs very materially from the real one, 





-and inevitably degenerates into a euphemistic painting adapted to the 


demands of the fashionable classes, and into conventionalism, yet 
within these narrow limits a very great deal of talent and natural endow- 
ment is shown, aye, on the average even a freshness and healthiness 
of views, an uncorrupted moral sense, a contentment with the world 
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and self, a respectability and purity, which contrast remarkably enough 
with what we see enacted in the country across the channel.” 

Pecht then proceeds to criticise the foremost pictures, 
among them those of Messrs. Leighton, Frost, Ward, 
Pettie, Calderon, Frith, Fildes, Nicol, Ansdell, Turner, 
Linnel, and others. ‘Turner's ‘“ Landscape on the 
Thames” he pronounces to be by far the best, and in 
every sense classical, though, of course, he adds, like 
Linnel’s beautiful “‘ Windmill’ with a Distant View,” it 
belongs to the early part of the present century. 

Cotta, Stuttgart, has just published “ Freie Vortraige ” 
(Extemporary Lectures), by W. H. Riehl. First Collection. 
This celebrated and original writer, and Munich professor, 
here offers us a series of lectures, delivered in various 
towns, on various occasions, on Culture and Politics. He 
assures us, in his preface, that they were all extemporised, 
and only written down subsequently for the purpose of 
publication. This would be an almost incredible feat, did 
he not at the same time account for it by telling us that 
he acquired that facility of extemporaneous speaking by his 
practising it in his professional capacity. But, even then, 
our admiration is not much abated, for both the matter and 
the manner are such as constantly to extort it, all his 
depreciations notwithstanding. What elegance and yet 
simplicity of diction, what lucidity of thought, what fertility 
of illustration, what breadth of ideas, and what multifarious 
knowledge do these lectures display! The first cycle treats 
of the following topics: the Contest between the Writer 


and the Scholar; the German Art Cities; the Rhine 
country; Alp-ramblings of an Historian; Sebastian 
Munster and his cosmography; the Musician in the 


Picture-gallery ; the Pigtail-period of the German Song; 
Gluck as a Composer of Songs. Those of the second 
cycle bear the following headings: German and French 
Liberty; the Plébiscite and Political Hypocrisy ; Public 
Opinion and Sentimental Politics; Party; Is knowledge of 
the Constitution to be introduced into the Catechism of the 
People ; the Dilettante in Parliament; and the Sufferings 
of Petty Ministers. The object of the lectures is rather to 
enlighten than to instruct. The lecturer does not aim at 
teaching any particular science or branch of knowledge, 
but rather reflects, in a general way, on the special topic 
he has chosen to handle, and, by means of his suggestions 
and reflections, sets us a-thinking. We do not, by listening 
to him, add much to our stock of positive knowledge, or 
acquire much new information, but we learn to understand 
that which we may have acquired. We do not, in reading 
him, cram our stomach with new mental food, but he helps 
us in digesting that which we have taken in before and 
assimilating it. And by so much more as digested food is 
more nourishing to the body than that which lies crude and 
undigested in the stomach, such reading seems to me more 
nutritious to the mind than merely crammed down informa- 
tion. One of the most characteristic of these lectures is the 
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first, “On the Contest between the Writer or Literateur | 


and the Scholar.” Here the author shows how, at various 
periods, either the one or the other predominated, but the 
historical survey of literature he takes is only to solve the 
question he puts at the beginning, ‘‘ Whether at present 
the scholars (savants) or the writers predominate.” He 
then quotes a dictum he has heard uttered, to the effect 
that “ our greatest scholars are also our best writers,” and 
Says, “‘Epigrams in general carry the thought to an 
extreme point and exaggerate; nevertheless, there lies a 
certain truth in the epigram. This truth is more clearly 
revealed in a general proposition. Each really great epoch 
of science brings with it a treaty of peace in the contest 
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of which it is so fond of boasting, if the tendency to this 
reconciliation did not so deeply pervade its soul.” With 
this thesis he starts, and then endeavours to prove it by 
reviewing the different periods of learning and literature. 
Speaking of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke in the seven- 
teenth century, he says :—‘‘ Though neither the ‘ Charac- 
teristics’ of the former, nor the ‘ Letters on the Study of 
History ’ have at all promoted serious historical study, yet 
they maintained the right of wit and common sense even 
in historical things, and the solid historical students of 
subsequent times have profited by the lesson. Riehl him- 
self, of course, insists on the necessity of preserving the 
beauty of form in all kinds of composition, and hopes that, 
in future, when people hear or see anything very pleasing 
or graceful, they may substitute for the current excla- 
mation, ‘that is as beautiful as a painting’ the words 
‘that’s as beautiful as a piece of writing.’ Of his political 
lectures, I would more particularly direct attention to that 
‘On German and French Liberty,’”’ where he most ably 
points out how the different notions of it which the two 
nations entertain—the one understanding by it personal 
independence; the other, rule over others,—have shaped and 
influenced their political destinies and history. But I have 
noted down for quotation so many just and felicitously 
expressed thoughts that it would fill.several columns of 
your paper to reproduce them here, and in my embarras de 
choix out of such a rich storehouse of ideas I have no 
alternative but to refer the reader to the work itself, which 
recommends itself, besides its intrinsic merits, for its clear- 
ness of type and general elegance of getting up. 

The effect of the printers’ assistants strike at Leipsic is 
now shown to be a diminution of new publications within 
the last half year, amounting to 342 volumes as compared 
with the same period in the past year; this falling off being 
equal to that in the war year. If it had done no greater 
harm, I, for one, should consider the strike to have been a 
blessing, even though it may have to some small extent 
falsified King Solomon's prophecy. But it has greatly 
increased the price of books, newspapers, and advertise- 
ments, and that is bad. 

At a meeting, within these last few days, at Leipsic, of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge among the 
People, it was proposed to teach the rudiments of political 
economy in elementary schools. At last! How Germany, 
enlightened, learned Germany, lags, in so many things, 
behind England! 

In the Nicolai Church of the said musical town, Pro- 
fessor Riedel’s chorus added to its laurels by a most suc- 
cessful performance, on the 6th inst., of Franz Liszt's 
magnificent Missa Choralis, which, coming straight from 
the heart, goes straight to it, especially in the solo parts. 
The composer himself was present on the occasion. No 
less justice was done to the splendid organ of that church 
by Dr. Kretzschnoar, and Herr Paguier, the latter gentle- 
man rendering Piatti’s Fantasy, No. 3, with wonted care 
and precision, while the former produced one with cello, 
by Radecki, in the best possible style. 


ee 


FRANCE. 





Even the Shah’s gadding about Paris on foot, and in 
but a partially veiled incognito, has not awakened a livelier 
interest among the Parisians, both political and non- 
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political, than the significant scene which took place at the 
close of last week during the sitting of the Assembly at 
Versailles. MM. Gambetta was as usual arrogant, insolent, 
boisterous, and domineering in the Tribune. But, whether 
in it or out of it, he was more flagrantly perhaps than he 
has ever been yet—powerless. He had the cool effrontery 
to talk of the Right as meditating designs against universal 
suffrage—to defend his notorious phrase of the Nouvelles 
Couches Sociales uttered long since at Grenoble—and to 
talk with a sneer, directed at one and the same time at the 
Empire and at the existing Government, about a coup d'état 
inimical to the interests of the people. The cool audacity 
of all this is worthy of a Brummagen Danton. In speak- 
ing thus the vapouring demagogue quietly ignored the 
facts as to his own dictatorship, and as to the fourth of 
September from which that fantastic rule of his had 
emerged like ‘‘ the great Panjandrum with the little round 
button at top!" To say nothing in regard to him and his 
associates and successors of the Commune playing amongst 
them “the game of catch as catch can,” until not only 
‘the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots,” but 
until half Paris was in a flame and its * reets swimming 
with petroleum. More remarkable, however, immeasur- 
ably more remarkable than the cool effrontery of M. 
Gambetta just now alluded to as having marked his conduct 
when in the tribune, on Friday’s sitting, was the perfect 
and admirable self-possession with which he was responded 
to immediately by the Minister, who quietly stepped 
forward there and then as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The present Government,” said the Minister of 
Justice, M. Ernoul, “the present Government, created by 
the majority of the Assembly, is not the result of a coup 
d'état; 11 did not proclaim or institute itself (at which 
allusion to the little gang of the Fourth of September there 
was the loudest of applause from the Right and the two 
Centres). We wish,” said he further, ‘to be the servants 
of Order and Liberty " (at which the applause from the 
Right and from the Centres was redoubled) adding 
amidst renewed acclamations from the majority, ‘“‘ We 
shall accept a debate upon our policy whenever the 
Assembly may think fit.” Whenever! Yes—and the 
fact is sufficiently plain that neither the Assembly, nor the 
Ministry born of the majority in it, is, in the least, in a 
hurry about the matter. Those who are now the rulers of 
France—Marshal MacMahon as President, the Duc de 
Broglie as his Principal Minister—strong in their position, 
in the majority they command, in their prestige, and in 
their popularity, are perfectly content for the time being to 
wait quietly for the paying off of the residue of the 
indemnity, for the withdrawal from the soil of France of 
the last troop of the German Army of Occupation, and in 
the meanwhile to enjoy themselves. Not only that, but 
equally satisfied in their turn are the people also, that they 
should do so. There has been an evident sense of relief 
all round at this being the actual situation during the 
recent gala days of the Shah’s sojourn at Paris. It has 
given the Parisians, moreover, their first glimpse—this 
situation coupled with the Shah’s arrival—of something 
like a reminiscence of the Empire. The Imperial liveries 
of green and gold have been in attendance upon the 
Persian Sovereign. A little more of this summer sun- 
shine, and the Bees will be swarming again. A little 
more and the Eagles may be soaring back into it. A very 
little, and the initial symbol of the Chief of the State might, 
one of these fine days, in the not unnatural change from 
MacMahon to Napoleon, be M. or N., as the case may be! 








The Fighting Editor, M. Paul de Cassagnac, while he 
has again come off as the vanquisher, has, this time, been 
rather distressingly “ pinked,” the sword thrust of M. Rane 
having scored his arm shrewdly from wrist to elbow. He 
will carry the mark for life in a delicate thread-like 
cicatrice. 

Toco much significance, as it appears to me, is attached 
in some quarters to the circumstance that Marshal Mac 
Mahon, in the review at Longchamps, called to the front 
of his staff the Duc D’Aumale. The Duc de Magenta did 
so, of course, as an act of courtesy to the Prince as a 
General in the French Army long since distinguished on 
the battlefield—the one who received in his hands the 
sword of Abd-el-Kader. 

In Nasser-ed-Din’s conversation with the Papal Nuncio 
last week at the Palais Bourbon, when the diplomatic body 
waited upon the Persian sovereign, the latter evidenced a 
singular and even romantic interest in regard to the health, 
the person, and character of his Holiness. The Shah's 
present intention is to visit Rome, mainly to the end that 
he may pay his respects to Pius IX. in the Vatican. 

An ingenious device in gas marked the Shah's visit in 
state to the Grand Opera over the principal entrance— 
namely the cipher of the King of Kings in a sort of 
luminous autograph. 

Garibaldi is regarded now as hopelessly beyond the 
border-lands of right reason ever since his astounding 
letter, brought to light within those last few days, in which 
he speaks of the fall of the Commune at Paris as the 
greatest calamity that has ever befallen the universe. 
Before the close of this crack-brained epistle, he wildly 
declares that if he should become aware of a society of 
demons pledged to combat sovereigns and priests, he would 
enroll himself in their ranks without an instant’s hesitation. 
As Garrick said of Oliver Goldsmith, that he wrote like an 
angel and talked like Poor Poll; one might certainly say 
with equal truth of Giuseppe Garibaldi that when he takes 
sword in hand he is a hero, but pen in hand shows himself 
to be either a crétin or a madman. 

Doctor Nélaton has returned to Paris from his sojourn 
in the country, with his health completely re-established. 

The posthumous History and Memoirs of the late 
venerable Comte de Ségur, of the First Empire, has just 
made its appearance, in eight volumes. It is a notable 
addition to the already enormous library written about the 
Great Napoleon. 

A splendid volume, illustrative by letterpress and 
engravings of Old Paris—the Paris destroyed by Time—is 
just publishing, as a companion work to the similar view 
of New Paris, long familiar—the Paris destroyed, nearly 
three years ago, by the Commune. 

The Historical Costumes of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries have recently been depicted, in 
two noble tomes, by the pencil of Lechevallier Cheviguard, 
the descriptive letterpress accompanying the embellish- 
ments having been penned by Georges Duplessis. The 
work, which is one just after the hearts of Mr. Fairholt and 
Mr. Planché, has appeared through the hands of Messrs. 
Levy. 

Thoughtful men are looking askance (and with a wistful 
remembrance of M. Benedetti’s diplomatic escapade of 
three years ago at the same watering-place) at the recent 
meeting which has taken place at Ems between the 
Emperor William and the Czar Alexander. 
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Several of the diamonds of the Shah are matters of 
astonishment to European lapidaries, from the circumstance 
that, while they are hard and brilliant and transparent like 
other diamonds, they have the extraordinary property of 
emitting a delicious perfume under a high temperature. 
These very. rare precious stones are regarded by the 
Oriental imagination as talismans, and have long been 
deemed in Persia to possess a magical influence. 


SS 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Ir was a capital thought for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to send English photographers to Bayeux for the 
purpose of taking large photographs of the celebrated 
tapestry preserved there. Under the superintendence of 
Mr. Cundall they succeeded admirably, though difficulties 
chiefly owing to the deficiency of light in the room in the 
Public Library in which it is kept, had to be contended 
with. Mr. Dorseter has reproduced these photographs by 
a permanent process, the whole series being coloured in 
fac-simile, and all are now placed for exhibition in the 
Gallery of the Albert Halli at South Kensington. 

This celebrated piece of needlework is nearly 230 feet 
long by 20 inches wide, and though we had the admirable 
drawings of Stothard, taken in 1816, and published by the 
Society of Antiquaries in the Vetusta Monumenta, an exact 
reproduction was a desideratum. The scenes recorded in 
its seventy-two compartments relate to, perhaps, the most 
important period of our history, and were here depicted, 
not traditionally, years after they occurred, but a short 
time after the field of Hastings had decided the fate of 
Saxon England. Though one or two archeologists have 
attempted to prove its comparatively late execution, their 
arguments, as Dr. Dibdin points out in his Tour in France 
and Germany (i. 377), are all of a negative character. Not 
a single anachronism in costume or architectural detail 
has been discovered, and knowing how fond the artists of 
the Middle Ages were of representing bygone scenes with 
the details of their own period, this could not have been 
the case had the tapestry been executed in the 12th instead 
of the 11th century. 

We do not lay much stress on the tradition that it was 
worked by Matilda, the Conqueror’s Queen, for we can 
find no trace of this belief before Montfaucon recorded it 
in 1730. The first mention of the tapestry is in an 
inventory of the possessions of the cathedral, taken in 
1476, and though two robes are there described as the gift 
of William and his Duchess, no similar statement is 
appended to the somewhat lengthy account of the needle- 
work. Those who while giving up the contemporary 
theory still think it executed by a Matilda, are obliged to 
assign it either to Matilda, Queen of Henry I., or to that 
monarch’s daughter, the Empress of Germany. Mr. 
Bolton Corney, in his Researches and Conjectures on tne 
Bayeux Tapestry—judging chiefly from the fact that only 
three ladies are represented in the whole work—sees in it 
celibatic superintendence and probable execution within 
the precincts of a church, and thinks it provided at the 
expense of the Chapter of Bayeux. But this absence of 
ladies would not show that it was not worked under the 
superintendence of a lady, because, in any case, the 
cartoon would in all probability be designed by monk or 
priest. 

Montfaucon was the first to draw attention to the 
tapestry; and if he had not identified a drawing in the 








library of M. Foucault as a copy of a portion of it, “the 
noblest monument in the world relating to our old English 
history ’—as Dr. Stukely calls it—would have longer 
remained in obscurity. Thirty-seven years after it had 
been engraved by him, or in 1767, Ducarel could not make 
the cathedral ecclesiastics understand what he wanted to 
see. They appeared to have no idea that any object they 
possessed referred to William the Conqueror, or the 
Conquest of England; they only knew that they had a 
piece of needlework called the Toile de St. Fean, which 
was hung up round the nave of the church on St. John’s 
day. Mr. Hudson Gurney, in 1814, even, narrowly missed 
seeing it because he did not call it by that name. Eleven 
years before, Bonaparte was contemplating the invasion of 
England, and had the tapestry exhibited to the people at 
various places, to show what the Norman had done more 
than seven hundred years before.* At the Vaudeville 
Theatre in Paris, a play was produced called La Tapisserice 
de la reine Mathilde, and everything was done to inflame 
the minds of the people. 

The designs in the tapestry are produced by worsted 
threads, chiefly green, crimson, pink, and yellow, laid side 
by side on linen, and bound down at intervals. It is 
astonishing the effects produced by such simple means, 
and in admiring these, one little notices the extraordinary 
colours of the horse, the impossible trees, and the abuse of 
light and shade. The mode of treatment of some of the 
incidents remind us of that pursued in the marbles of 
ancient Assyria. We think that Dr. Bruce is right when 
he states that the artist was probably an Italian. ‘“ The 
postures into which many of the figures are thrown are not 
English or French, but Italian. The cordiality subsisting 
at the time of the Conquest between the courts of Nor- 
mandy and Rome, and the successful exhibition of Norman 
prowess ‘for some time previously on the plains of the 
Italian peninsula sufficiently account for the introduction 
of the peculiarities of southern Europe into the tapestry.”’— 
Bayeux Tapestry elucidated, 1856. Originally the tapestry, 
when it was preserved in the cathedral, and then in the 
Hotel de Ville, was wound round a sort of roller and winch, 
and was shown to visitors in sections, laid upon a table. 
This rolling and unrolling so injured it, that since it has 
been placed in a room in the public library, under the care 
of Pére Laffetay, portions have been exhibited under glass. 

The various scenes in the tapestry have been so often 
described,t that it is unnecessary for us to devote much 
space to them here. We will, therefore, only allude to a 
few incidents which have struck us as especially worthy 
of notice during a somewhat careful examination of this 
work. We are inclined to think the tapestry ended with 
the rout of the Saxon at the battle of Hastings, but the 
latter part of it is in so mutilated a condition that this is 
impossible to ascertain. The beginning is perfect, and 
the first scene represents Harold receiving his commis- 
sion from Edward the Confessor to communicate—it is 
thought—to William the saint-king’s wishes respecting his 
succession in the English throne. To show the care and 
minuteness with which the scenes are represented we 
notice in the compartment in which Harold is con- 
versing with Guy Count of Ponthieu at Beauraine, a man 





* He was careful to point out the comet which is shown on the 
tapestry as appearing before the invasion, and alluded to one which had 
then recently - seen in France. 

+ Perhaps the best ‘“‘ general” work is that by Dr. Bruce, mentioned 
above. See also Archa@ologia, vols. xvii., xviii., and xix.; Ducard’s 
Tour, Plaquet’s Essai, and Planché’s paper in ¥ournal British Archeo- 
logical Association, xxiii., 134. 
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appears to be listening, half hidden by a pillar, and is 
supposed to have gone to William and told him of Herold’s 
plight. The Normans are shown with shaven faces and 
tonsured heads, which made the Saxons call them an army 
of priests. Heraldic bearings in the proper sense of the 
word do not appear on the shields, for the devices shown 
on them are varied in the case of the same persons in 
different parts of the tapestry, and no distinctive heraldic 
charge appears. These two circumstances—shaven heads 
and absence of armorial insignia—furnish a powerful argu- 
ment against its twelth century fabrication, hair being then 
worn very long, and heraldic bearings being of considerable 
importance. If, as there is every reason to suppose, this 
is the work of one with strong Norman sympathies, 
Harold is let -f very easily. He is nowhere called impostor 
or any like term. The crown is offered to him, and he 
accepts it and mounts the throne as “ Rex Anglorum.” Of 
course his oath is set forth very clearly, and to make it 
more binding he swears by the altar as well as by the 
reliquary and its precious contents, for in the tapestry he 
stands between each. An oath upon such relics would 
appear more binding to a Norman than a Saxor. The 
former was generally a better son of Holy Church, and 
therefore the Pope was not unwilling to sanction the enter- 
prise against England. 

William lost no time directly he heard that Harold had 
assumed the crown, which he did within forty-eight hours 
of the death of the Confessor, in preparing for the invasion ; 
and the building of vessels and loading them with pro- 
visions, arms, and troops is minutely shown in the 
tapestry. The*fleet sailed on the night of September 29, 
and reached Pevensey early the next morning. Some of 
those who disembark first gallop forward to Hastings, a 
party under Wadard, one of Odo Bishop of Bayeux’ chief 
officers, collect provisions, and others fortify the camp. A 
series of spirited scenes representing the battle of Hastings 
follow, and towards the end Harold is seen pulling the 
arrow out of his eye, and soon after is struck down by his 
enemies. His more immediate followers were slain almost 
to a man, but the Normans are in the last scene repre- 
sented pursuing those who hoped to save themselves by 
flight. 


-~ 
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THE THEATRES. 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 


Tue singular penchant our operatic managers have for 
giving their subscribers exactly the same works has again 
been illustrated by the production at both houses of Le 
Nozze di Figaro. Mozart's opera is always welcome, and 
the casts are nearly as strong as could be given,-though 
the two great attractions of the season are not included, 
but we should certainly like to see a little more variety in 
our operatic programmes. Of the two companies, we 
think that at Drury Lane is slightly the stronger. It 
is true that Mdme. Trebelli transposes the music of 
Cherubino, which somewhat_mars the effect of ‘* Voi che 
sapete,” otherwise perfectly sung, but with this one excep- 
tion the music is given as Mozart wrote it. Then Mdlle. 
Titiens is almost unsurpassable as the injured Countess, 
and the parts of Almaviva and Figaro are sung and played 
by Signori Rota and Agnesi, both singers trained in the 
best Italian method ; and Signor Borella is by far the best 
buffo singer we have, if, indeed, he is not to be counted as 
the only one. Against these we must set Mdlle. Monbelli, 
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who is, vocally, a charming Susanna, and Mdlle. Albani, 
whose performance of the Countess has much merit, while 
M. Faure and M. Maurel are thoroughly competent repre. 
sentatives of barber and Count. Signor Ciampi is very 
far inferior to Signor Borella as Bartolo. 

The only novelty in the Drury Lane cast was the 
appearance of Mdlle. Ostava Torriani, as Susanna, a part 
in which she was well suited. Mozart's music is 0 
melodious, and so perfectly written for the voice, that any 
singer, of ordinary means, can compass it. Mdlle, 
Torriani’s voice, when she made her appearance as Gilda, 
seemed deficient in power and in “ last,’’ especially in so 
trying a part as that of the Jester’s Daughter. As Susanna 
these defects are not noticeable; and as her voice in its 
middle register is sweet and pure in quality, and Madlle, 
Torriani sings with much expression and in good style, 
she was very successful. As an actress, she does not 
shine. The other parts were filled by their usual repre. 
sentatives at Covent Garden. There were four principal 
parts filled by new singers. Mdlle. Albani has made a 
decided step in advance by her performance of the Countess, 
She has shown that she really can sing the purest classical 
music, and is something more than one of those light 
soprani, whose singing is confined to the execution of 
vocal fireworks and roulades. Both in “‘ Porgi amor” and 
in that most pathetic of all airs, ‘‘ Dove sono,’’ in which 
the unfortunate Rosina, how changed from the lively 
Rosina of the Barbiere, laments the happy days of yore, 
her delivery of the music was almost faultless, being 
expressive and sympathetic without being overdrawn and 
exaggerated. We should, however, have preferred to hear 
her as Susanna, a part in which we fancy she would be 
almost perfection. Mdlle. Monbelli, who played the latter 
part, is known as an accomplished and musicianly artiste, 
and, vocally, her performance of the soubrette left little to 
be desired. She deserves especial praise for her share in 
‘‘Sull’aria.””. As an actress, Mdme. Monbelli is _ less 
striking. The Cherubino, Mdlle. Smeroschi, was not as 
good as Mdme. Trebelli or Mdme. Nilsson, and very fat 
from Mdme. Lucca. Mdlle. Smeroschi seemed somewhat 
nervous on her first appearance, just as we remember 
Mdme. Nilsson being when she played Cherubino, some 
five years ago, at Drury Lane, and she somewhat ovet- 
acted her part. She, like most singers, did not do much 
with ** Non so piu cosa son,” and her “ Voi che sapete,” 
though received with much favour, was a little exaggerated 
in expression. The air has never been sung better, in spite 
of the transposition from B flat to G, than by Mdme. 
Trebelli Bettini. ‘The other characters were supported, as 
of yore, including M. Faure as Figaro. M. Maurel, who 
improves with every part he takes, sings the music of the 
Count admirably, and acts easily and with dignity. 





The operas performed since our last at Covent Garden 
have been—on Saturday, Le Nozze; on Monday, Don 
Giovanni; and on Tuesday, Les diamans de la Couronne. 
The end of the season is announced, and Mr. Gye, true to 


‘ his usual policy, promises some novelties for the last fort- 


night. Yesterday, and on Saturday, Der Freischiits is 
announced to be performed, with Mdlle. D’Angeri, of whom 


| Mr. Gye thinks higher, apparently, than we can, as Agata. 


On Friday, L’Etoile du Nord is to be revived, with Mdlle. 
Patti as Catarina, one of her best parts. On Monday, 
Mdme. Patti is to appear as Valentina in Les Huguenots, 
and on Tuesday, Un Ballo in Maschera will introduce 
Mdlle. Pezzotta, a débutante of whom we know nothing, 
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The end of the season at Drury Lane has come rather 
suddenly. Whether the Shah, or the heat, or the persis- 
tent repetition of operas everybody knows by heart and is 
thoroughly tired of, is to blame for this we cannot say. 
The operas performed have been—on Saturday, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, of which we have spoken above; and on Tues- 
day, Faust. No opera of any importance is announced, 
except Les Huguenots, with Signor Fancelli as the hero, 
to-night; and on Saturday, Le Nozze di Figaro, for the 
benefit of Mdme. Titiens. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


To judge from the way in which Mp. Burnand'’s piéce de 
circonstance of Kissi-Kissi is received, Mr. Hingston has at 
last made a good hit. Kissi-Kissi is written in Mr. Burnand’s 
usual style, plenty of puns, singable words, and rapid 
action, and is just the piece to have a hearty laugh over, 
and to send one away from the theatre in a thorough good 
humour. The music is pretty and lively, and introduces 
that well-known polka which was frequently heard at the 
Gaiety. The principal part is played by Mr. Corri, whose 
make up as the Shah is extremely clever, and who throws 
himself thoroughly into the fun of the situation. Mr. Corri 
has always had a strong affinity for the grotesque, witness 
his remakable performance of the Gnome in Lurline. Miss 
Lavine in a blonde wig, acting and singing with her usual 
zealous high spirit, a promising débutante, Miss Alma 
Santon, Miss Coveney, as a lady with a secret, somewhat 
too much like the Marquise in L’Giil Crévé, and Mr. 
Perini played the other parts. The piece is an undoubted 
success, and, with The Wonderful Duck much condensed 
and improved, ought to have a good run. 





ST. JAMES’. 

La Belle Héléne has been the greatest hit made yet at 
the St. James’. The music is thoroughly familiar to the 
audience. It has been ground on barrel organs, played 
under all sorts of forms and arrangements, and has been 
heard frequently in London, wretchedly given at the 
Adelphi, and admirably given at the Gaiety. Moreover 
the piece is easily followed and amusing, and the music is 
in Offenbach’s best style—full of go, melodious and lively, 
and sparkling in the highest degree. The great attraction 
on Saturday really was the comic portion of the acting. 
M. Jolly, who played the part before at the Gaiety, was a 
wonderful Ajax the First, and was received with shouts of 
The whole conception of 
the character was a first-rate piece of grotesque acting, 
and M. Jolly never flagged for one instant. His peculiar 
signs of delight by clapping his hands, the extraordinary 
changes of feature in which he indulges, his very walk, 
are all carefully studied, and if he never opened his mouth 
he would still cause roars of laughter. But M. Jolly is, in 
addition, a clever singer; he is, in fact, a thoroughly 
finished humorous artist of a school, the only English 
tepresentative of which is Mr. Odell. The next comic 
character is the Calchas of M. Chambéry, who is likewise 
extremely clever. The fair Helen is played by Madlle. 
Desclauzas, dramatically a very fascinating representative 
of the famous but, we fear, apocryphal beauty. Médlle. 
Luigini has a comparatively unimportant part, that of 











Altogether the performance of La Belle Heldne was not 
only one of the best M. Humbert has given us, but of 
real merit, and was by far the most successful hit of the 
season. 





A new piece by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled Arkwright’s 
Wife, has been produced at Leeds, under the direction of 
the author, the principal parts by Mr. MacKaye and Miss 
Helen Barry. The early incidents of Arkwright’s life, his 
introduction to his future wife by going, in his capacity as 
a barber, to purchase her hair, and the destruction of his 
models by his wife’s hands, are the main subjects of the 
drama, which have already been used in various novels, 
notably in a recent story in, if we remember right, Good 
Words. The piece was thoroughly successful. 

Mr. Chatterton has put forth a glowing announcement 
of his intention to revive Anthony and Cleopatra, in which 
the popular manager has been apparently inspired by the 
Oriental nature of his subject. It is satisfactory to learn 
that Mr. Beverley will paint the scenery, Mr. Cormack 
arrange the dances and processions, Mr. Levey compose 
and arrange the music, and Mr. Halliday—not alter 
Shakespeare’s text, but merely shorten it. With our 
remembrance of the remarkable dialogue in The Lady of 
the Lake, we had begun to tremble for our national poet. 

Admirers of Miss Victoria Vokes will be sorry to learn 
that she is, for a time, indisposed and unable to appear, 
having met with a serious accident while acting at Boston. 

A version of Fane Eyre is being acted at New York. 

Mr. Edward Saker, in The Bashful Man, presents a 
strong contrast to the same actor in Coming Home. Mr. 
Blushington, in the former piece, is one of those nervous 
youths who are always committing some kind of gaucherie, 
and Mr. Saker gets plenty of fun of a pantomimic and 
exaggerated kind out of the various situations. The piece 
of Coming Home has been much shortened, and, in con- 
sequence, much improved. 

The fantastic drama at the Gaiety has also had a liberal 
amount of pruning bestowed on it, and is now nearly an 
hour shorter in representation. 

The company of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre are to 
appear, for a short season, at the Standard, in Caste, the 
most generally popular of Mr. Robertson's plays. 


—— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue Royal College of Music at Naples is in process of 
reorganisation. 

Mariani’s vacancy at Genoa is to be filled by the ap- 
pointment of Signor Giovanni Rossi, the director of the 
orchestra at Parma, and the composer of the Contessa 
d@’ Altenberg. 

French opera bouffe is being given with success at the 
Téatro Apollo at Venice. 

The only name at present included in the list of readers 
and speakers at the Bath Church Congress as far as 
music is concerned is that of Doctor Oakeley, of the 
University of Edinburgh. From a letter just received 
from the professor we learn that he is still sojourning at 
Wildbad for the benefit of the waters. 
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The report of the death of Lauro Rossi announced in 
the Italian papers proves, we are are glad to hear, to be 
without foundation. 

Ernest Nathan, the violoncellist has been decorated with 
the Portuguese Order of Christ. 

A great festival of Belgian choralists and military bands 
is to be held at Brussels on the 3rd of August. 

A monster—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
write a monstrous—concert is to be held shortly in one of 
the salles of the Vienna Exhibition, when forty-eight of 
the best Viennese pianistes will play upon twenty-four 
pianos. The programme will include the overture to 
Semiramide, the march from Tannhduser, and other well 
known works. 

The “concours” at the Paris Conservatoire are now 
taking place. In the organ classes the jury were unable 
to award either a first or second prize, and in the class 
for counterpoint and fugue no first prize was given. 

A strong agitation is now being made in Paris to 
obtain the reversal of the law which compels the managers 
of all the opera houses and theatres to pay a tax upon 
their receipts for the relief of the poor, and it is urged 
with some justice that if managers cannot keep out of the 
bankruptcy court such a rule may fairly be held to press 
too heavily upon them. 

The Paris Journal states with authority that the Minister 
of War intends to establish an Academy of Music for the 
Army, in which soldiers selected for their musical ability 
from the various regiments will be trained for a time, and 
will then return to their posts. A committee is also to be 
appointed for the choice of music for performance by 
military bands, and for the encouragement of the composi- 
tion of special works for their use. On the first head there 
can be little difference of opinion as to the advantages 
which would result from the provision of such special 
training, but it is, we think, very questionable how the 
latter part of the scheme would work. 

The successful competitors for the Grand Prix de Rome 
are: first prize M. Puget, pupil of M. Victor Massé ; second 
prize, M. Hillemacher, pupil of M. Francois Bazin; 
honourable mention was awarded to M. Corbaz Mar- 
montel, another pupil of M. Bazin. The jury consisted 
of MM. Ambroise Thomas, Reber, Felicien David, Victor 
Massé, Francois Bazin, all members of the Institut ; and 
of MM. Ernest Boulanger, Georges Bizet, and Duprato 
appointed by the Minister of Fine Arts. The cantatas of 
all the six competitors were performed at the Conservatoire 
and the Institut. 

The College of Organists’ féte briefly alluded to in our 
last number proved a most pleasant and successful gather- 
ing. In addition to the social part of the day’s proceedings, 
which included a walk in the grounds of the ex-Empress of 
the French, and of Lord Richard Cavendish, under the 
guidance of Mr. Edward Griffiths, a fellow of the College, 
resident at Chiselhurst, an interesting visit was paid to 
the Roman Church where three movements from Cheru- 
bini’s mass for male voices were sung by the Fellows 
and their friends. The Emperor's temporary tomb was 
examined with much attention. In the evening there 
was a special evensong at the parish church of St. 
Nicholas, a prominent feature in the service being the 
anthem, ‘‘O, come hither and behold the works of the 
Lord,” from the pen of Mr. Longhurst, organist of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. The Hallelujah Chorus was effectively 
sung after the sermon, which was preached by the Rev. 





Dr. Roberts in aid of the Benevolent Fund of the College 
now in course of formation. 


As the Royal Albert Hall is nothing if it is not musical, 
the annual report of the Council just issued demands the 
careful attention of musicians, and it will be found to present 
many points well worthy of notice. In the first place it is 
obvious that the majority of the concerts given up to the 
time of Mr. Barnby’s engagement were, financially, an 
utter failure. In the case of the choral concerts directed 
by M. Gounod we are told that the formation and manage. 
ment of the Choral Society involved very heavy expenses, 
insomuch that at the end of the season it was found that 
after paying the expenses of the concerts in the hall there 
was a deficit of £3,140 to be paid by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, who had furnished a guarantee to 
the Council. The operatic concerts directed by Mr. Maple. 
son were more successful, but the Chamber Concerts 
directed by Mr. Arthur Chappell proved another failure. 
Nor were the People’s Concerts, forty of which were given, 
more satisfactory, notwithstanding the glowing accounts 
given of them from time to time. They resulted in a deficit 
on the series of about £750, and this be it remembered in 
a hall which was rent free. Following this failure came 
another in the shape of the Military Concerts given during 
September and October, 1872, ‘‘ at low but still somewhat 
higher prices than those fixed by the Provisional Com- 
mittee for the People’s Concerts.” These, the Council 
state, “ did not prove at all successful financially.” Thus, 
with the exception of the ad captandum operatic concerts, 
the work of the year was as great a failure financially as it 
unquestionably was musically. For the present year the 
Council have secured the aid of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, 
and Co., on terms which seem to them to be satisfactory, 
but which can scarcely be as pleasant tothat eminent firm. 
According to the Report, Messrs. Novello undertook the 
whole expense of the Oratorio Concerts conducted by Mr. 
Joseph Barnby on condition that the cost of them should 
form a first charge on the receipts, that the payment of the 
usual rent for the hall should form the second, and that any 
remaining profits should go to the concert givers. Instead 
of there being any profit it would appear that there isa 
deficit of £108, but the council record their thanks to Mr. 
Alfred Littleton for the spirited manner in which he has 
undertaken the business. The report further expresses 
the satisfaction of the Council at the progress of the 
Amateur Orchestral Society, and its belief that before the 
next annual meeting the National Training School for 
Music will be in course of formation. 

Miss Lizzie Moulding gave her second annual concert, 
at St. George’s Hall, on Thursday evening last. The 
evening’s programme, to which the vocalists and instru- 
mentalists who tendered their services did ample justice 
had been carefully selected. Mdme. Florence Lancia was 
particularly excellent in ‘‘ Rode’s Air with Variations,” and 
in the well-known and sweet lullaby, ‘Sleep, baby, darling.” 
Scarcely less excellent proved Miss Matilda Scott, in the 
songs ‘‘ Down the mountain side” and “ Alone for ever.” 
Mr. R. Latter gave immense satisfaction in his rendering 
of Verdi's Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Che mai vegg’io,” &c.; not 


simply his voice and manner, but his pronunciation of the. 


Italian, were all that could be desired. The other artistes, 
Herr Schuberth, Herr Heerman, and Herr Henseler, the 
accompanist, acquitted themselves worthily. Herr Heer- 
man’s solos on the violin were especially good, and 
evoked considerable applause. Miss Lizzie Moulding’s 
brilliant performances went off splendidly, being again 
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and again encored. Her brief selections from Hummel, 
Schubert, Weber, Chopin, and Ascher, while they gave 
evidence of a cultivated classical taste, likewise afforded 
opportunities for the display of a rare talent and apprecia- 
tion of art, developed by assiduous study and careful 
application. Nothing could well exceed the fine spirit this 
lady evinced throughout her several performances. Her 
tone, expression, and decision were excellent. Dr. Wylde 
has good reason to be proud of so distinguished a pupil. 


esvpectiticeliiivsitiatsiasiain 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





A NEw novelist, by name Fanny Fisher, makes her appear- 
ance with a two volume tale, called “ The Secret of Two 
Houses.” 

On Monday week some very curious books and manuscripts 
will be sold under the hammer, “ treasures of antiquity laid up,” 
until recently in the collection of the late Rev. W. H. Black, 
Retired Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 

Another “ Breeches Bibles” is announced for sale—this time 
at Scarborough, but the price is not named. 

Miss Telfer will shortly bring out a three volume romance 
with the rather slovenly title “By no Fault of their Own.” 

Joaquin Miller’s bit of ‘ Unwritten History”—not only 
written at last, but “set up” by the compositors—came out in 
fourteen shilling octavo form on Monday, under the title of 
“Life Among the Modocs.” 

Another volume before the close of the current month will 
complete the set of four novels by the Baroness Tautphceus, 
three of which (Quits, Cyrilla, and the Initials) have already 
made their appearance. The one now forthcoming is entitled 
* At Odds.” 

The honour of a third edition has been gained by Miss 
Thackeray's “‘ Old Kensington.” 

As thoroughly after date as the late Hon. Charles Langdale’s 
“Life of Mrs. Fitzherbert "—there is at last preparing for the 
press by Lady Rose Weigall a memoir of the Princess Char- 
lotte. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Sciences. 

Out of a hundred candidates for the secretaryship of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Eaton has been selected for a post hitherto 
but no longer reserved for an academician. The new Keeper 
is Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 

Thefts of live coral having been noticed recently at the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium, it seems almost advisable to have a 
detective there permantly in attendance. 

A love story by the author of Saint Abe will shortly appear, 
prettily called ‘‘The White Rose and Red”—not a historical 
fomance about York and Lancaster. 

The newsvendors are this next month to be invited to buy 
instead of sell a new periodical to be called after themselves, 
The Newsvendor. 

At Hertford House, Piccadilly, Mrs. Scott Siddons gave a 
series of readings last week before a select audience including 
the Princess Louise. 

The late Earl of Derby’s portrait by Charles Mercier is about 
to be hung up in the Junior Carlton. 

A second edition, quarto, embellished with a hundred costly 
plates, has appeared of “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” by James 
Fergusson, F.R.S. This splendid five guinea celebration of 
Indian Mythology has not only been carefully raised and cor- 
tected, but in part re-written. 

The eight chapters of French Home Life” that have appeared 

at intervals during these last few months in Blackwood, and 
which are stated to have been written by “an English looker-on, 
who has lived for a quarter of a century in France” have been 
collected together and issued from the press as a separate 
Publication. 
_ Anew book on Norway, after the manner of George Borrow is 
just out. It is by Hubert Smith, a member of the English 
Alpine Club, who entitles his work “Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway.” 
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The economical lady who has found out the means of dressing 
like a lady on £15 a year has run her thrifty little guide into a 
seventh edition. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly, has issued, within the last 
few days, a two-guinea reprint of the only Arabic-English and 
English-Arabic Dictionary now in existence, that by Catafago. 

The modern Haroun Alraschid, otherwise the gentleman so 
signing himself during these last few weeks in the Globe, is an 
Indian officer, by name Thomas Carlisle. Several of his sketches, 
comprising among them The Crossing Sweeper, The Toy Mer- 
chant, and the Tom-Tom Wallah, are now appearing together, 
under the title of “‘ The Unprofessional Vagabond.” 

Now that England has been afforded the opportunity of seeing 
the great Italian tragic actress, Ristori, is there no hope of 
Ernesto Rossi (reputed to be the greatest of living Italian 
tragedians) being induced to come over to London, and in the 
land of Shakespeare display his genius in his celebrated imper- 
sonation of Hamlet, Italianised into Amleto? Mary Cowden 
Clarke, who bears vividly in her remembrance the Hamlet of 
Edmund Kean (in regard to which impersonation, see the vestibule 
of Drury Lane Theatre), has told us all that Rossi's rendering of 
the character appears to her exceedingly beautiful, notwith- 
standing that remembrance! 

Dion Boucicault has just brought out at Wallack’s Theatre, in 
New York, his new play of Mimi. 

Barry Gray has produced, on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
book that would be pleasant reading, we should fancy, on this— 
at any rate, among all lovers of the Pathfinder and the Last of 
the Mohicans—the work being entitled “‘ The Home of Cooper 
and the Haunts of Leatherstocking.”’ 

The prices realised at Macready’s sale were high, some of 
them, but they were also capricious, “ Pickwick,” with the 
author’s autograph, fetching seven pounds, and the “‘ Mysteries 
of Paris” eight pounds fifteen shillings. 

The most successful Court Painter of the Victorian age, 
Friedrich Winterhalter, passed away in his sixty-eighth year 
last week, at Frankfort. 

Mrs. Gordon Smithies, who recently appeared in the Court of 
Probate as a witness in regard to the will of her sister, the late 
Baroness Weld, first appeared before the public in her character 
as novelist, as a literary protegée of Theodore Hook, when he was 
Editor of the New Monthly, her maiden work being ‘Cousin 
Geoffrey.” The last of her many three volume novels was pub- 
lished in 1870, under the title of ** Acquitted.” 

A shilling subscription is being rapidly collected among the 
artisans of London and the provinces, as a testimonial to Mr. 
Henry Cole, C.B.,—this, pace the Saturday Review. 

As a graceful evidence of gratitude well deserved, it is inte- 
resting to note that, through a penny subscription got up among 
the poor watercress sellers of London, a silver card-case was 
presented to the good Earl of Shaftesbury, and an elegant basket 
of flowers to his daughter the Lady Victoria Ashley. 

Thomas Nash, the great Comique Lecturer, as the Music Hall 
advertisers would doubtless call him, has just entered into an 
agreement to deliver one hundred and fifty of his lectures on 
“ Caricaturing”’—illustrating them by bizarre sketches, drawn 
by him within view of his audience. 

A new monthly illustrated periodical has just been started, 
called The Australian Sketcher. 

The second part of Mr. Loftie’s Latin Year is in the press, and 
will be published in a few days. It contains hymns for the Sun- 
days and Holydays from Easter to Trinity, and is illustrated 
with five woodcuts by Mr. Bateman. The hymns, as in the First 
Volume, are all in rhyme, and many well-known examples are 
necessarily omitted. 

It is amusing to note how the Cricketing organs are put to it 
for superlative epithets this season in their reporting of the 
scores made by certainly the greatest Cricketer who ever lived— 
William Gilbert Grace, of Gloucestershire. He has long earned 
for himself the distinctive title of “the Leviathan.” They 
repeatedly refer to him—in fact, almost always—as “the great 
batsman.” The reporters talk of his being in more than his 
usual fine form. They allude one day to his having fairly 
collared the bowling, and another to his having, in some sen- 
sational innings, given his opponents from first to last not the 
ghost of a chance. Very recently again, they named his having 
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made.a “*mammoth drive” for seven! There can be no doubt 
about it, in fact, that W. G. Grace is far beyond every great 
master of the game who has gone before him. Only the other 
day, after running up a wonderful score of his own, in one 
innings, of 158, he caught Lockwood out for a duck’s egg at 
point in the first inttings of the opposing Eleven, and caught and 
bowled him out for the same (o) in the second—in the latter, 
seven wickets falling to his share! His pre-eminence is that 
belonging to him as an all-round Cricketer. He is the greatest 
of all batsmen—a peerless point—and a superb bowler. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, who is one of our first authorities on 
France and the French, has undertaken to write a history, with 
the sanction of the Empress Eugénie, of the Life and Times of 
Napoleon the Third. Many curious details and incidents of the 
early life of Louis Napoleon will be included in the first volume 
of this work, which will appear at the close of the year. Mr. 
Jerrold’s researches will take him to Arenenberg—the home of 
Hortense and her son—and to Italy, where he will gather much 
important matter from Count Arese, an old and valued friend of 
the late Emperor. Every facility has been, and will be, afforded 
him by the Empress, and those around her; and most interesting 
passages from Hortense’s letters to her much-loved son will be 
given to the public for the first time. The work will be published, 
with the splendour of type, of paper, of binding, &c., which dis- 
tinguished London,—lately issued by Messrs. Grant and Co., of 
Turnmill Street. 
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Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
HIRAM POWERS. 


A series of Papers, entitled “‘ Artist and Dealer” will shortly 


be commenced in our next number. _ Qo 
M. Régamey, the celebrated Parisian artist, is now engaged 


on the staff of this periodical. 
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Publisher be addressed to Mr. W. OAKLEY WALBROOK. 


Subscription, payable in advance, 7s. 6d. half-yearly, 
or 15s. yearly, post-free from the Office. 
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A CLEAR SKIN.—Medical and other testimony has fully proved that the only 

reliable remedy for all skin complaints is AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION. 
“It is certainly an extraordinary eradicator of skin diseases.—Dr. S. L. Townsend, 
Liverpool. “ Your ‘Golden Lotion’ has entirely cured me of a troublesome skin 
disease.”"—F. Thurgood, Esq., Newcastle. “It acted like a charm, the first application 
being sufficient to effect a cure."—Mrs. D. Taylor, Wyke Regis.--Sole Manufacturers, 
W.E. AKHURST, and CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 8, Lamb's Conduit-street 
London, W.C. Sold in bottles by all Chemists, at 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. 





ELEMENTARY GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS of Minerals, Rocks, and 
Fossils (to illustrate the works of Ansted, Buckland. Lyell, Jukes, Page, and 
others), on the following terms :— 


100 Small Specimens, in Cabinet with Three Trays .............. {2 20 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Five Trays .............+++ 5 50 
300 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Nine Drawers ............ 10 10 0 
400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Thirteen Drawers ........ 21 00 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 500 
guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of these 
interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the 
Traveller in all parts of the World. 

In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare and all more select. 


JAMES TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 





HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Peprer’s Quinine and Iron Tonic 
~* strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe- 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, 11s.; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 


DEAFNESS.—Noises n the Ears and Head.—Detvar's Essence ror Dear- 
_ NESS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures. 

It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by J. PEPPER, 

237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps. 








THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using Cracrort’s Areca Not 
Tootn Paste, this delicate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as 
the finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 
each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 
J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyver’s SutpHuR Hair Restorer 
is guaranteed to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases of three for country, 54 
stamps. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE-JOGINTS.—De tvar’s Corn AND 
BuNIon PLASTERs are warranted to cure these annoyaaces in a few applications. 
Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. of all Chemists, and PEPPER 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. _By post free, 14 stamps. 
PANISH FLY is the active ingredient in ALex. Ross's CANTHARIDES Ol, 
which speedily pfoduces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 64. 
sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. ALex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 





HAIR-DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, London.—A.ex. Ross's DepiLaTorY 
“ removes superfluous Hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to tke 
skin. 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


RAY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London. Avex. Ross's Hair Dye produces 
’ a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent and perfectly natur 
in effect. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 
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Lately completed (Third Volume), 1s., sent for 14 stamps by the Editor, 
ALEX. ROSS'S TOILET MAGAZINE, giving modern, curious, practical, 
and pleasing information upon improving a Homely Appearance, by the aid of 
- —_ artifices therein described. Edited by Arex. Ross, 248, High Holborn 
ondon. 
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